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EDITORIAL REFLECTIONS 


Bricks 


ERHAPS an organ is a won- 
derful thing, but a brick is 
better. Bricks never cypher, 
they are never out of tune, 
and they have no music com- 
mittees ; we always know what a brick 
will do. Now a man may never have 
seen a brick until six months ago and 
today he can be as good and as swift 
and as sure a brick-layer as labor un- 
ion rules permit. The _ brick-layers’ 
union of Brooklyn—Brooklyn persists 
in getting head-lines in other ways 
than by furnishing simpleton mayors 
for festering New York—have struck 
for an eight-hour day and Ten Dollars 
a day. Very good. The worse the 
world gets in its madness of insanity 
today, the sooner will the crisis be 
reached and drastic medicines applied ; 
and in the mean time Brooklyn-raised 
mayors and labor unions are giving it 
mighty shoves towards the climax. 
To be a brick-layer at that low de- 
gree of speed prescribed by the union 
requires little practise, and you get 
paid all the while. To be an organist 
of the high degree of thoroughness 
prescribed by the Examinations of the 
American Guild of Organists (and no 
self-respecting organist can be content 
with any lesser equipment) demands 
at least six years’ study not confined 
to an eight-hour day and not illumi- 
nated by any pay envelopes, and to 
successfully practise the profession 
demands a high degree of intelligence 
and energy, qualities as foreign to un- 
ionized brick-laying as cooties to dia- 
monds. The remuneration of an or- 
ganist may average half that of a 
brick-layer in dollars and cents. Per- 
haps there are compensations. 
America is on the downward path 
to the oblivion that engulfed Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, and the throttle has 
been locked wide open by labor union 
leadership—all the while empty- 
headed, loud-mouthed idiots in Wash- 
ington play the fiddle and dance the 
jig; occasionally they come to long 


enough to repeal any bit of construc- 
tive legislation that may have been put 
over on them unawares. 

Steinway raised the wages of their 
cabinet-makers to Fifty Dollars a 
week, and soon the gentle darlings 
struck for a twenty-five percent in- 
crease. Motormen on the Westchester 
line struck for Three Hundred and 
Fifty Dollars a month, and the public 
walked while they fought. (Recall 
what Shonts said about the public?) 


Two classes are working out the 
damnation of America at break-neck 
speed: The Laborer who has sold 
himself to the union in order to get 
an exorbitant wage which he cannot 
earn (and the scorn of mankind, which 
he is rapidly earning) and the Com- 
mercial Manipulator who tacks on a 
few millions for personal profit—while 
our lovely senators jabber away at 
Wilson and pray for a Republican 
sweep in 1920. 

For the brick-layer might makes 
right (for a little season yet) and the 
public can go to hades while he ties 
up the building industry of America 
and the rent profiteer buys a few more 
automobiles. For the railroad-men 
might makes right and the public can 
stay at home and their business go to 
hades while he clogs the arteries of 
this great public body of ours. Some 
day those arteries are going to burst 
and spoil somebody’s complexion. The 
conditions of our impossible today, 
brought on by un-American labor un- 
ionism which defies the Government, 
and allowed by jabbering puppets in 
Washington, make only the greater 
necessity for clear-headedness, energy, 
efficiency, and watchfulness on the 
part of the rest of us. Intelligence 
beat brute force in the war. It has 
a slightly different brute-force war on 
its hands now—and stands a_ better 
chance of winning. 

Calamity-howling is not construc- 
tive. But it is preparative. Had the 
calamity-howlers of the Johnstown 
Flood been heeded no lives would have 
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been lost. Had the calamity-howlers 
of the war been heeded (Roosevelt, the 
Wilson of his day, saw it, but was 
blocked by simpletons of the Lodge 
pedigree) England, France, and Amer- 
ica would not have been caught nap- 
ping. If the calamity-howlers of today 
are heeded the blood that is apparently 
all ready to be spilled and must be 
spilled in America, whether the red, 
the blue, the clean, or the dirty blood 
of our cosmopolitan American bodies 
(so largely composed of undesirable 
aliens) or the gold and silver blood of 
our commerce, or the intellectual and 
cultural blood of our State, will not 
smear us more deeply than can be 
eradicated in the wash-tub of time. 
That the unjust and intolerable domi- 
nition of the labor union with its 
scheming un-American leadership 
must be broken is as self-apparent as 
that the tyranny of Britain had to be 
broken in this same country several 
generations ago. 

Ralph Blakelock is dead; Edward 
MacDowell is dead: the greatest 
American painter, and the greatest 
American composer. Both were 
killed by the same germ, while Amer- 
ica remained enslaved to the arts of 
England, France, Italy, Russia, and 
others. The Ameriean organ world 
is just coming into its own and can- 
not afford a serious loss. America, 
for the first time in its history, has the 
world’s supply of supreme concert or- 
ganists—though our generosity passes 
the bounds of discreet intelligence in 
awarding praise to the stranger and 
scrutiny, cold scrutiny, to our own 
brother. We'll get over that in time. 
We don’t powder our wigs any more 
and our wives don’t wear hoop skirts, 
even if they do wear worse ones—we 
ought to be glad they haven’t dis- 
carded skirts entirely. 

True Americanism can look for- 
ward calmly. We shall rise above the 
turmoil and slavery that have been 
unwittingly thrust upon us by labor 
union leadership, a leadership that 
even denies to its own Government 
and its own constituents the right of 
mutual intercourse, and if for those 
constituents that isn’t slavery and im- 
prisonment of the most hateful Tower- 
of-London kind,, and to the Govern- 
ment defiance and treason, I’d like to 
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know the definition of slavery and 
treason. How labor is to be emanci- 
pated when the laborer, like the igno- 
rant Mexican, thinks he is being 
schemed against instead of protected 
by those in America who would right 
his wrongs for him, is a question 
which only the future can answer ; un- 
til then let us tread our own ways 
firmly, let us blind our eyes and stop 
our ears against the whirling mass of 
hebraism, bolshevism, and anti-Ameri- 
canism that is fomenting trouble for 
our country (having no country of 
their own worth living in) and let us 
like men stand by our duty, trusting 
and in all ways and at all times back- 
ing the keen intelligent leadership of 
the Wilsons, the Lloyd-Georges, the 
Clemenceaux, to subdue the greed of 
the profiteers, whether they be the 
Million-a-Day Rockefellers or the Ten- 
Dollar-a-Day brick-layers. In_ the 
mean time it might be a good thing 
if some of us would take a liking for 
brick-laying. 


Rectors and Erectors 
P “ists, accor is a virtue for organ- 


ists, according to the ritual of the 

rector. Archer Gibson’s patience 
reached its limits of elasticity and the 
church lost forever a great organist. 
Today Archer Gibson spends his time 
supervising the erectiun of a three- 
manual Aeolian studio organ that 
would tickle the vanity of a Schwab, 
and owns his own home and studio in 
the greatest city in the world. That’s 
what happened to Gibson when he lost 
his patience. 


A good example is an accelerant. 
Eve trifled with snakes, and learned a 
great deal. Darwin profited by her 
example and after duly trifling with 
animals all the way up from the snail 
who deserted his sickly wife in a lonely 
spot and went over a wall into a rich 
garden where he lived on the fat of 
the land, but later bethought himself 
of his marital ties, went back, held a 
conference with the lady in question, 
and marched off over the wall with 
her, says the difference between man 
and snakes is measured in terms of 
years by the million. It is posgible 
that the good example of the faithful 
snail may have been the accelerant 
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which developed virtues kindred to 
those generous virtues mankind was 
supposed to possess before avarice and 
greed in 1919 overshadowed the viril 
manhood of the five years preceeding, 
and certainly Darwin has more rea- 
sons for saying yes to it than we have 
for saying no. 

One day a rector asked his organist 
to preach the sermon for him the fol- 
lowing Sunday afternoon. Of course 
an organist cannot be stumped as eas- 
ily as that, so he sermonized for half 
an hour in that international language 
that strikes concordant notes in every 
heart and leads the hearer off to the 
verge of the infinite where the Eternal 
Himself can be heard in the still small 
voice of the inner consciousness, so 
poetic, so potent. A wise rector he. 
Some organists succeed in forcing a 
little music into the service now and 
then while the pennies are dropping or 
the minister is whispering to his col- 
leagues or ordering the sexton around, 
but this is the first instance I have 
heard where music as such was used 
rightly in a serious way. There are 
possibilities back of the idea. Dan- 
gers also; it is better to give only a 
little unoffensive music now and then 
than to be fired by a jealous rector. 

The church of the future, if it is to 
survive, must change its services, and 
the organist must increase in import- 
ance, in efficiency, and also, unfortu- 
nately, in general culture and broad- 
mindedness. The Public Service Cor- 
porations supply sufficient gas for pub- 
lic consumption and do it at a price 
not sufficiently exorbitant to be jailed 
for, and the public is satisfied because 
it expects to buy gas from the gas 
company and pay dearly for the privi- 
lege ; but from the church it expects to 
buy something else. In New York 
(where they always find the wrong 
way of doing a thing, if there is a 
wrong way to it at all) they are hold- 
ing Step Services which are somewhat 
akin to step-fathers and step-mothers 
in that they are just a little more in- 
tolerable than the regular kind, and 
trying to force upon innocent bystand- 
ers something for nothing, telling 
them seriously it is the most valuable 
thing in the world. Besides keeping 
the sexton busy it helps amuse the 
devil, who is undoubtedly in need of 
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entertainment. Even a street urchin 
knows he cannot get something for 
nothing, and that if he could it would 
be good for nothing. The church then 
in New York, and I presume other 
places also, foolishly sets itself to the 
shameful task of mocking religion by 
peddling it on the street corners like 
the Jew does bananas, suspenders, and 
wash ties, and no wonder men run. 
When a man wants an automobile he 
wants a good one and he is willing to 
pay for it, he won’t accept a cheap sub- 
stitute for nothing. When he wants a 
club membership he wants a_ high- 
class one and expects to pay dearly for 
it, he won’t accept a cheap one as a 
gift. Religion doesn’t appeal to men 
as a worthy investment because they 
can get it for nothing from the modern 
church—or at least something which 
the church passes off for just as good. 
If heaven is a cheap side-show into 
which the public is freely invited with- 
out cost it is worth much less effort 
than many of us are devoting to the 
entrance requirements. 

The reason the Catholic Church is 
strong today is that it has not cheap- 
ened its membership and to be a good 
Catholic costs the victim considerably 
in dollars and cents. To be a good or- 
ganists costs a man much in dollars 
and cents spent for music, for com- 
fortable means of practise (which 
many of us foolishly ignore, thereby 
failing in our efforts to attain art in 
organ playing) and for recreation and 
the means to general culture, without 
which no organist can be a good artist. 
To be a good base-ball fan costs a man 
much time and money, and is worth 
both. But to be what the church ac- 
cepts, or pretends theoretically to (and 
does actually) accept as a good Chris- 
tian costs a man probably ten cents a 
Sunday and an hour or two a week, 
and that kind of religion is not worth 
a tinker’s damn. The expiring state 
of the Protestant Church proves it. 

Music Committees are a tribute to 
his satanic majesty’s inventive genius, 
but like many other of his creations 
this one can be turned to good account 
by resourceful men. Let us interest 
our music committees in our organ, in 
our choir, in our music. Let us try to 
convince them in tactful ways of the 
cultural and ethical and devotional 
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values of instrumental music—which 
are considerably greater than those of 
vocal music. Wouldn’t it be better 
(and more economical, mind you! 
that’s an argument no committee can 
stand against) to have more good or- 
gan music tolerably well rendered, and 
less despirited, mal-enunciated, emaci- 
ated anthems, sung by those strange 
affairs called “choirs,” composed of 
strange, untrained, fearful voices? Let 
us insert notes in the weekly calendar 
from time to time calling attention to 
this or that organ number—not a Bach 
fugue or an advertisement of our high 
and mighty education, alias, a sonata. 
Let us try to show our rather finicky 
rectors that we are erectors, more in- 
terested in building a congregation 
than in listening to sermons—let us do 
this tactfully. Possibly if we could 
compel them to read THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST each month we could make 
progress; but this expedient is not to 
be recommended as yet. 

We far too often accept our rectors 
as superior beings set far above us. 
Let us take them as equals: equals in 
genuine interest in the congregation ; 
equals in genuine interest in civic, po- 
litical, and economic conditions; 
equals in broad-minded culture and in- 
tellect (we must be sure of our 
ground) equals of obedience to the dic- 
tates of conscience; equals in red- 
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blooded manliness. The church, dom- 
inated by the rectors at that time, tried 
to create them considerably above us, 
but God had nothing to do with it 
and has persisted in keeping them on 
the level with us in so far as it is pos- 
sible to keep any man on the level to- 
day. To start with, let’s place our 
names on the calendars in the same 
place with the rector’s, and not in an 
unseen corner. True, we are not 
worth all this yet, but we are rapidly 
improving, and to be properly encour- 
aged a worker must first receive recog- 
nition; his loyalty can be depended 
upon when recognition comes. 

The organ tasks of the future are 
not for weaklings and lambs. The 
American Guild of Organists is rapidly 
weeding out the incompetents by its 
strenuous Fellowship requirements, 
requirements which are a challenge to 
every young man attempting an organ 
position; if he is a weakling he will 
ignore them, or pretend to; if he has 
the markings of a man he will accept 
the challenge, like every true man ac- 
cepts his obligations, and the organ 
world of each succeeding generation 
will be stronger, much stronger, than 
its predecessors. Some day the organ 
profession might even rival the brick- 
layers’, and receive as a reward a wage 
of Ten Dollars a day. More than that, 
it might be worth it. 


NORWICH CATHEDRAL 
II.—Its Music 
ERNEST E. ADCOCK 


The statutory services are Matins 
and Evensong daily: on Sundays these 
are held at 11 A. M. and 3.30 P. M. 
respectively, and on week-days at 9.30 
and 5 except on Saturdays when even- 
song is at 3. As a general rule the 
services on Mondays are plain, and are 
held in the Jesus Chapel; all the rest 
of course are fully choral, and on Fri- 
days the music is generally sung un- 
accompanied. 

In addition to the above there is 
Holy Communion at 8:A. M. on Sun- 
days and Saints’ days, and the nave 
service, already spoken of, on Sunday 
evenings. 

Once a month, following the 11 


o’clock service on Sunday morning, 
there is a Choral Celebration of the 
Holy Communion. In the summer 
months also, instead of the sermon at 
the 3.30 service on Sunday, special 
music is performed—this is also once 
a month. 

When the Assizes are being held, 
the Judge, accompanied by represen- 
tatives of both city and county au- 
thorities, attends the Sunday morning 
service. It is an imposing sight then 
to see the Lord Mayor, Sheriff and 
Corporation, etc., in their robes of 
office, filing in procession down the 
long nave. 

The statutory services used to be 
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commenced by the choir assembling 
near the clock door in the South tran- 
sept, and after the “vestry” prayer had 
been said, a very small excerpt from 
S. S. Wesley’s anthem, “Praise the 
Lord, O My Soul,” was sung unac- 
companied. It sounded so perfect in 
its appropriate simplicity and devo- 
tionalism that it is a great wonder that, 
since the advent of the present Dean, 
it has been dropped for some reason 
or another. That visiting musicians 
approved of it is evidenced by the fact 
that in one of my many church- 
hunting pilgrimages, I found it written 
in large type on the wall of the choir 
vestry of a stately parish church many 
miles beyond the Diocese of Norwich. 
I have also heard it sung in numbers 
of other important churches as a ves- 
try hymn. For the interest and pos- 
sible use of American organists the 
excerpt is given herewith. 

Now we have only the vestry ‘prayer, 
after which the opening voluntary is 
played, the choir and clergy mean- 
while passing in procession into the 
south choir aisle, and from thence into 
the nave, entering the choir through 
the Lyhart screen. At the end of the 
service they retire to south transept 
again by way of the presbytery and 
its south aisle. 

By statute the choir consists of 8 
boys and 8 men, but there are now 20 
boys and 8 men* (the latter called 
“lay-clerks”) and of the 8 men 2 are 
altos, 3 tenors and 3 basses. The boys 
have two rehearsals each day and there 
is one full rehearsal each week. For 
the training and education of the boys 
there is only a day school which is 
held in a beautiful old Norman room 
at the south-west corner of the Cathe- 
dral which used to be the locutory of 
the monastery. It is to be hoped that 
one day Norwich, like St. Paul’s, Lin- 
coln, Salisbury, and other cathedrals, 
will have a boarding-school so that 
there will be a wider choice of boys’ 
voices for the organist to pick from. 
Notwithstanding the limits imposed 
on him in this direction Dr. Bates gets 
some fine results, and in doing so he 
is but maintaining the reputation 
which Norwich has long had. In the 


*This number is augmented on Sundays and 


special occasions. 
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time of the famous old Dr. Zachariah 
Buck, who died only a comparatively 
short time ago—after some years of re- 
tirement—Norwich was famed all the 
country over for its wonderful boy 
singers. So great was their reputa- 
tion that they were everywhere in 
great request; at the funeral of the 
great Duke of Wellirigton, at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, some of them took 
part, and again at a notable perform- 
ance of Bach’s St. Matthew’s Passion 
Music in Westminster Abbey, Nor- 
wich boys were selected to sing the 
solos. I have heard it said by old 
choristers of that day, that nearly 
every boy in the choir was capable of 
singing any solo if called upon. 

The old Doctor followed most pecu- 
liar methods of training, which were, 
however, justified in their results. He 
was a great martinet but evidently his 
rigid discipline did not succeed in tam- 
ing the animal spirits of his boys, for 
many a garden and orchard in “The 
Close” was robbed by “Buck’s Devils” 
as they were aptly termed. Several 
of these old boys made their mark in 
the musical world but we can only stay 
to mention Dr. A. H. Mann, organist 
of King’s College, Cambridge, who is 
as famous for voice-training as his old 
master, but is a far finer all-round 
musician. 

It was mainly on account of his 
proved ability as a trainer of boys’ 
voicés that the present organist and 
master of the choristers obtained his 
appointment, and it is a pleasure to 
have to record that right well has Dr. 
Bates maintained his reputation. To 
prove this it is only necessary to take 
note of the highly artistic manner in 
which the unaccompanied services are 
sung. His accompaniments are taste- 
ful and not overwhelming, and in the 
Psalms he is generally doing some- 
thing interesting in the way of inver- 
sions, etc. 

The music performed is of the us- 
ual cathedral type and includes an- 
thems and services by Byrd, Gibbons, 
Turle, Prout, S. S. Wesley, Ouseley, 
Walmisley, Stainer, Stanford, Selby, 
and a host of other past and present 
English church musicians, as well as 
selections from the works of Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Mendelssohn, 
Handel and others. 
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FACING WEST 
Showing the Choir Stalls and the east front of the double-fronted 


Light from the Nave sets the organ case in sharp relief. 
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On Maundy Thursday (i.e., the day 
before Good Friday) of late years we 
have been treated to special perform- 
ances of Brahms’ Requiem, or Bach’s 
St. Matthew’s Passion Music, and in 
the early spring of every year the com- 
bined forces of the Norwich Choral 
and Philharmonic Societies—of both of 
which Dr. Bates is conductor—give a 
performance of some great work such 
as “The Elijah,” “The Redemption,” 
etc. 

On Saturday afternoons, immedi- 
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south triforium immediately behind 
the player; the wind reservoirs are in 
the north triforium opposite. The 
wind is supplied by a Kinetic blower 
placed in a specially constructed and 
sunken chamber just outside the north 
choir aisle. The pressures are as fol- 


lows: 

Gt. and Sw.: Flue work 4”, Reeds 
614”. 

Ch.: Throughout 3%”. 

Solo: Throughout 6%” except. 
Tuba 15”. 




































































ately after Evensong, recitals lasting 
from 30.to"40 minutes are given by the 
Doctor, and: on Bank Holidays at 3 
P. M. more lengthy ‘ones are given. 
Furthermore, undér the auspices of 
the two musical societies above men- 
tioned, we have one or two recitals 
during the winter months, when fa- 
mous organists from other parts give 
us exhibitions of their skill. On these 
occasions the organ pieces are inter- 
spersed by unaccompanied music sung 
by the cathedral choir. 

Last, but by no means least, we 
come to the organ erected by public 
subscription in 1899 at a cost of over 
£6,000. The Great, Choir, Swell and 
Solo organs and 4 registers of the 
Pedal organ are situated inside the 
case on the Lyhart screen, the rest of 
Pedal organ standing upright in the 





THE CHORAL PRAYER 


Sung by the choir in the South Transept before each service. 


Pedal: 
i. 

Echo: 4 to 6”. 

The choir organ is enclosed in the 
small hanging case on the east side of 
the organ, and the Solo in that facing 
into the nave. The Tuba is not en- 
closed in a swell bosc but speaks into 
the nave from an elevated position. 
The Great and Swell organs are ar- 
ranged transversely from east to west 
and so speak equally well into choir 
and nave. The Echo organ, played 
from a fifth manual, is placed in the 
triforium of the presbytery at the 
south-eastern corner and a little to the 
right of the altar (Plate III), and forms 
a most charming adjunct to the main 
instrument. There are 4,148 pipes 
(some of which are from the original 
Harris organ erected in 1690), and a 


Flue work 3 to 6”, Reeds 
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total of 64 registers and 14 couplers, 
as follows: 


PEDAL: R 10, P 268. 


16 Dulciana 32 Violoncello Open 
Bourdon Diapason 
Open Diapason 16 Trombone 
Open Diapason 8 Trumpet (bor- 
rowed) 
8 Flute 32 Posaune 


GREAT: R 14, P 976. 
8 Stopped Diapason 2 Fifteenth 
Hohl Flute 2% Twelfth 
Open Diapason III Mixture 
Open Diapason 16 Open Diapason 


Open Diapason 8 Tromba 
4 Harmonique 4 Clarion 
Principal 16 Trumpet 


SWELL: R 15, P 1086. 
8 Lieblich Gedackt III Mixture 


Salicional 16 Bourdon 
Voix Celeste (2 8 Oboe 
ranks) f 
‘ Open Diapason Cor Anglais 
Open Diapason Horn 
4 Lieblich Flute 4 Clarion 
Principal 16 Contra Fagotto 
2 Fifteenth — Tremulant 
CHOIR: R 9, P 549. 
(Unenclosed) 
8 Dulciana Nason Flute 
Stopped Diapason 2 Piccolo 
Bell Gamba 16 Bourdon 


Open Diapason 8 Corno Bassetto 


4 Harm. Gemshorn 
SOLO: R 5, P 305. 


8 Orchestral Oboe 
Tuba Mirabilis 


8 Viola 
Harmonique 
4 Harmonique 
ECHO: R 12, P1025. 
8 Unda Maris 16 Contra Viola 


Vox Angelica (2 Sub Bass 
ranks ) 
Zauber Flute 8 Vox Humana 
Viola Harm. Trumpet 
Gamba Gongs 
2 Harm. Piccolo Tremulant 
VI Mixture 


There are 5 pistons to Great, 5 to 
Swell, 3 to Choir, 2 to Solo, 5 combi- 
nation pedals to Pedal, and various 
other accessories of the usual order. 

The instrument is the work of Nor- 
man and Beard of Norwich (now 
amalgamated with Hill & Son of Lon- 
don) whose tubular pneumatic action 
is applied to the main organ, and their 
electro-pneumatic action to the Echo. 
The pitch is the now almost univer- 
sally accepted Continental one, and the 
compass of the manuals is 61 notes 
and of the pedal 32 notes. 

The registers calling for special 
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notice are the 3 Diapasons (8’) on the 
Great, the Swell Cor Anglais, the Solo 
Orchestral Oboe, the Echo Zauberfloto 
and Harmonic Trumpet. The Orches- 
tral Oboe is considered by many to 
be the finest imitation of the orches- 
tral instrument to be found anywhere. 
The 32’s (wood) are of huge scale, 
being about 2’ square at CCCC, and 
tell out well. 

The organ case, though correct in 
general form and contour, cannot be 
called good, owing to faulty details. 
It was designed by the Cathedral ar- 
chitect who was sadly handicapped 
through having to work the old case 
into the new. This was a pity as the 
former was of the type sometimes 
called “prickly Gothic”. The present 
Dean has had the exaggerated cresting 
removed from the towers of the main 
case and so the whole thing is now 
disfigured by the protrusion of the 
Pedal metal .16’ opens on the south 
side, and a few others in the center 
tower facing into the nave. Neverthe- 
less, on the whole, the organ presents 
an imposing appearance, but it is to 
be hoped that the authorities will, in 
the near future, engage an architect, 
expert in the matter of organ cases, to 
remodel the two fronts on sound ar- 
tistic lines. 

Double-fronted organ cases are 
quite common in our Cathedrals, Col- 
lege Chapels, etc., where the organ is 
placed on the choir screen. Besides 
Norwich Cathedrals there are Exeter, 
Gloucester, Manchester, York, Lincoln, 
St. David’s Cathedrals as well as 
King’s College and Trinity College 
Chapels at Cambridge, and Brasenose 
College Chapel at Oxford. The fine 
new organ case at Beverley Minster 
in Yorkshire has also two fronts. And 
there are others. 

The building is splendidly resonant 
but entirely without the disconcerting 
echoes to be found in many large 
churches. This fact struck Mr. Clar- 
ence Eddy when he gave recitals here 
on one occasion. 

Acting on the suggestion of the 
Editor, I am adding a plan of the 
Cathedral at Norwich in order that 
readers may the more easily under- 
stand what has been written. 

_ Our supposed entry to the building 
is made at the great west door marked 
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W.D. on the plan. Fronting us, on the 
screen marked O, stands the organ 
which has two fronts, one facing the 
west door, and a similar one facing the 
high altar. To reach the choir from 
the nave we pass through a gateway 
in the screen, and emerging on the 
other side, immediately left and right 
of us sit the choristers at spots marked 
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The Editor also wishes me to add a 
few lines about the service held on 
Thursday, May 15th, when the re- 
mains of our Norwich heroine, Nurse 
Cavell, were brought to their final rest- 
ing place on “Life’s Green”, a small 
green plot just outside St. Luke’s 
Chapel (the spot is marked X on the 
plan). As I had the honor of acting 
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SITE OF REFECTORY i 
at 


GROUND PLAN 


X marks the final resting place of Nurse Cavell whose murder at the 
hands of high German officials under the sanction of the 
entire German nation marked the beginning of the 
extermination of Germany from among civilized 
nations; O marks the site of the organ; CC 
the seats of the choir; the dotted line 
leading from M marks the path 
of the processional to and 
from the services. 


C and C on the plan. The dotted lines 
and arrow heads, commencing and fin- 
ishing at M in the south transept, show 
the route taken by the singers and 
clergy to and from their seats, before 
and after the service, as previously de- 
scribed. P.P. is the processional path 
running quite round the back of the 
high altar. L shows the site and form 
of the proposed new war memorial 
chapel, and all dotted lines mark the 
sites of destroyed portions of the 
Cathedral. 

Perhaps it may also be as well to 
point out that the triforium is situated 
on the level of the second tier of arches 
seen in illustrations, and that the 
clevestory is above this and forms the 
topmast story of the Cathedral. 





as a steward at the ceremony I am able 
to oblige. 

The first part of the funeral service 
was held at Westminster Abbey and 
so the proceedings at Norwich were 
brief, but nevertheless extremely beau- 
tiful and impressive. Indeed, though 
I have attended the Cathedral on many 
special occasions, none has ever moved 
me so deeply as this. 

The cortége entered the Close at the 
Erpingham Gate, preceded by the 
bands of the Royal Scots and 2nd Nor- 
folk Regiments, and soldiers with arms 
reversed, and while the body was be- 
ing borne from the gate through lines 
of soldiers who stood with bowed 
heads, the latter band played the Dead 
March from “Saul” in grand style. At 
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the west door the procession was 
headed by the Choir and Clergy, Dr. 
Bates leading and conducting the un- 
accompanied singing of the hymn 
“Now the labourer’s task is o’er” to 
- Dykes’s beautiful tune, each verse end- 
ing with a refrain which is quoted 
herewith. 

The end seats on both sides of the 
path down the long nave were occu- 
pied by nurses in uniform, and there 
were also many nurses preceding and 
following the coffin. When the pro- 
cession had passed under the organ 
into the choir, and the body had been 
placed in the presbytery, a prayer and 
lesson (I Peter ii, 19) were read, after 
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to be less personal intimacy with the 
buildings described, I must be for- 
given; for although I have visited sev- 
eral of the more important English 
cathedrals, and know more or less 
about them, Norwich is my home, and 
I love every stone of its cathedral, so it 
is only natural that this description 
should perhaps be longer than its suc- 
cessors. In further excuse for the 
length of this article it may also be 
urged that much of what has here been 
fully described is but typical of what 
is to be found in many other places, 
and so in the future it may be possible 
to skim more lightly over the ground. 
Our American friends will rejoice with 





NURS CAVELL’S GRAVE 
The end of one of the innumerable criminal episodes that helped 
Germany lose its war against Righteousness and Humanity. 
The spot is marked X on the ground plan. 
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BURIAL REFRAIN 
Used at the burial services of Nurse Cavell. 


which Chorister Wilson, in a sweet 
clear voice, gave a beautiful rendering 
of “I know that My Redeemer Liveth”’ : 
this was succeeded by the chorus 
“Since by Man came Death”. Then, 
after Dr. Bates had played Chopin’s 
“Marche Funébre” on the organ, the 
procession was re-formed, and, leaving 
the Cathedral by a door near the east 
end, proceeded to the place of burial. 
Our illustration shows the grave cov- 
ered with beautiful wreaths: the walls 
near by are those of St. Luke’s Chapel. 

In this article, totally inadequate as 
it is, I have done my best to interest 
readers of THE AMERICAN .ORGANIST 
and I trust I have succeeded. If in 
others which may appear there seems 


us in the fact that although Norwich is 
right on the frontier, as it were, for at- 
tack by Zeppelins, not once have we 
been hit, and so our ancient city stands 
quite intact, and its beautiful Cathed- 
ral quite unharmed. 

Best thanks are due to Mr. A. E. 
Benson, who is principal tenor of the 
Cathedral and a highly accomplished 
singer, for kind permission to use his 
photographs as illustrations. 

Acknowledgments are also due to 
Mr. Quennell’s book on Norwich Ca- 
thedral (Bell’s Cathedral Series), and 
to an article by Dr. Frank Bates which 
appeared in the Cathedral Quarterly 
of Easter, 1914, for hélp received in 
preparation of these notes. 








CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
J. R. HALL 


HARLES EDWIN. CLEMENS 
* was born March 12th, 1858, in 

Davenport, England, and _ less 
than twelve years after that auspi- 
cious event he was holding a regular 
church position as organist. His music 
studies were thorough and extensive, 
having studied with many organists 
of prominence, including George C. 
Martin and J. F. Bridge as private 
teachers, and in the Royal College of 
Music. At one time he gave up his 
organ work to devote himself exclu- 
sively to piano study with Ernest 
Pauer. During a visit to Berlin he 
was appointed teacher of organ and 
harmony in Klindworth Conservatory 
and organist of the Royal Chapel, oc- 
cupying these positions seven years. 

In 1895 Dr. Clemens decided to come 
to America as organist of St. Paul’s 
Church, Cleveland, where he remained 
fourteen years. Four years later he be- 
came lecturer in the Western Reserve 
University, ultimately becoming also or- 
ganist of the University and transferring 
his activities from St. Paul’s to Euclid 
Avenue Presbyterian where he had a 
larger building and a larger organ for 
his collegiate vesper recitals. In 1915 
the University gave him the honorary 
degree of Mus. Doc. 

I have known Dr. Clemens intimately 
for a number of years and admire him 
both as man and musician. His per- 
sonality is interesting and his music ex- 
periences are so wide and varied that 
when one can get him to talk about them, 
which is not often, one feels intuitively 
how every incident in his career, aided 
by his natural genius, has combined to 
produce in him the versatile and finished 
musician of today. 

Of his primitive experiences in music, 
Dr. Clemens says: 

“My first experience was with a little 
one-manual ‘G’ organ in a small Mo- 
ravian church in connection with which 
my father was Superintendent of the 
Sunday School. As I now recall it, the 
chief glory of the instrument was its 
blowing apparatus, the handle of the bel- 
lows extending at right angles to the 
front of the organ and continuing be- 
yond the front of the gallery, the 


(human) blower standing with one foot 
on the front seat of the gallery with the 
other foot resting on the gallery rail— 
an excellent leverage and a conspicuous 
and picturesque situation.” 

Dr. Clemens’ organ playing is emi- 
nently distinctive, nothing is perfunctory, 
there is inspiration in every phrase; as 
I have heard keen listeners put it, he 
never merely plays, he interprets. He 
possesses the gift of tone-color in the 
highest degree and uses his organ tones 
as a painter uses his brushes, attaining a 
variety and wealth of coloring which 
gives to them a vibrant life and virility 
that I have never heard equalled. 

As a boy he had the free run of the 
music institutions of his native town 
(which is now called Plymouth) where- 
by he acquired an intimate knowledge 
of the character and capacities of the 
various instruments, even learning to 
play several orchestral and band instru- 
ments. That this experience has been of 
inestimable value to him in the handling 
of the organ is evidenced in his per- 
formances, all the orchestral possibilities 
being recognized and interpreted to their 
fullest extent. Clemens is a master of 
his instrument and there is not a dull 
moment in any of his programs, which 
are made up with an artistic appreciation 
of the various tonal effects and their 
proper distribution, which renders them 
models of compilation. 

His seven years spent in Germany 
were of great value to him and he made 
very deep impressions by his remarkable 
organ playing. He says of these years: 

“The period in Berlin was interesting 
as well as fruitful, the pupils at the 
Klindworth Conservatorium included 
scholarship candidates from all parts of 
the world, including America. The pat- 
ronage of the Empress Friedrich was of 
value in establishing my position; she 
was a keen musician and took a lively 
interest in the organ as a concert instru- 
ment, and in the series of recitals which 
I gave during my seven years’ residence 
in Berlin. It was Her Majesty’s hope 
that, under her patronage, I might even- 
tually establish a school of organ playing 
in Berlin, but later the progress of politi- 
cal events diminished her influence to 
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such an extent that the impracticability 
of carrying out her intentions was evi- 
dent.” 

He has contributed valuable peda- 
gogical literature to the organ in his two 
volumes, Modern Progressive Pedal 
Technic, and a third, Modern School for 
the Organ. His compositions include 
mostly church music, with many things 
yet in manuscript waiting the day when 
he shall take time to prepare them for 
publication—for Dr. Clemens is a very 
busy man with a multiplicity of music 
offices which leave him too little time for 
private work. He is an indefatigable 
worker with no hobbies, no recreation 
other than what he finds in various music 
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activities; “rest is merely a change of 
occupation.” 

Of his personality I cannot speak too 
highly. He is a man of the highest 
ideals, lenient in his judgment of every- 
one but himself, modest and apparently 
unaware of his own rare gifts, reserved, 
silent, and sensitively keen to dishar- 
mony of every kind, whether musical or 
otherwise. In fact, I think it may be 
said of him that harmony is the key-note 
of his whole nature. Worldly ambitions 
have no part in his scheme of existence. 
He works because music is his very life 
and the language that is necessary for 
his self-expression. 


MY BEST ORGAN COMPOSITIONS VS. MY BEST SELLERS 
A Symposium 


Rossetter Gleason Cole 


M® COLE was born February 5th, 
1866, near Clyde, Michigan; he 
secured his Ph.B. in 1888 and an hon- 
orary A.M. in 1913 from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He has taught 
English and Latin in High School and 
at present does extensive lecturing for 
colleges and clubs. He has three times 
been elected president of the M. T. N. 
A., and has served two terms as Dean 
of the Illinois Chapter of the A. G. O. 
At present he is organist of the First 
Church of Christ Scientist, Evanston, 
Illinois. Mr. Cole writes: 

“From the standpoint of musician- 
ship and effectiveness I consider Fan- 
taisie Symphonique, Rhapsody, and 
Meditation, to be my best organ com- 
positions. Of these I would place 
either the Rhapsody or the Fantaisie 
first. 

“In this case (which I may say is 
rather rare) a good work is also a good 
seller. Among my organ works Fan- 
taisie Symphonique leads in copies 
sold, with Rhapsody second. Both of 
these are rather difficult works from 
the performers’ standpoint, yet they 
seem to be better known than the far 
simpler Andante Religioso. 

“Of my best two organ works the 
Fantaisie is the more jubilant as a 
whole. It is in reality an organ ar- 
rangement of my Symphonic Prelude 


for orchestra, and its orchestral color- 
ing has been readily detected by many 
recital organists who have used it. In 
many respects I like the Rhapsody 
better than the Fantaisie. Its high 
moments are more sustained and its 
coda is equally as impressive in climac- 
tic effects, if not more so. It is more 
compact and unified in form, for there 
is really only one subject, the second 
subject (Andante) being the pedal 
melody accompanying the principal 
subject (first four measures). As I 
was developing the principal subject, 
the melodiousness of the outlining 
pedal voice attracted my attention and 
the transitional part following the rep- 
etition led naturally and inevitably to 
its further use as an independent 
subject. 

“Although the Rhapsody was writ- 
ten wholly as an organ piece, it be- 
longs in style, equally with the Fan- 
taisie, to what might well be called 
orchestral organ writing.” 

Mr. Cole’s complete list of published 
organ works includes: 

Allegro quasi Marcia 
Andante Religioso 
Fantaisie Symphonique 
Marche Celeste 
Meditation 
Rhapsody 

And in press there are: 
Song of Consolation 
Song of Gratitude 
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Harry Brooks Day 

M*® DAY was born September 5th, 
1858, in New Market, N. H.; he 
studied music in the Munich Conser- 
vatory, and with Rheinberger, Chad- 
wick, Whitney, and others; he has 
been an enthusiast in photography for 
many years, and is a farmer and hor- 
ticulturist by choice, practising it 
every summer on his farm in Peter- 
borough, N. H. At present, - after 
many years of strenuous organ work, 
Mr. Day is retired from active church 
work, devoting: himself largely to com- 
‘position and to “the best. ideals and 
interests of my former profession.” 
Mr. Day is very modest about his own 

creations, and writes: 
“T do not believe in taking one’s self 
too seriously, notwithstanding the fact 


that to quote good authorities ‘He that/ 


bloweth not his own horn, for him 
shall his horn not be blowed.’ John D. 
Rockefeller, they say, earns One 
Thousand a minute, or more, while for 
myself a George Washington truthful- 
ness compels me to say that my best 
sellers do not net me any such amount. 
In fact, as a pains-taking composer, at 
Mr. Rockefeller’s rate of compensa- 
tion, or a brick-layer’s Dollar an hour, 
for some of my compositions I should 
receive an indemnity fully up to the 
sum demanded of Germany for de- 
vastated France. 

“Just previous to my marriage I 
wrote a Suite and a Nocturne for my 
wife. The Romance is the best part 
of the four movements. One is a bit 
off one’s trolley at such times and I 
should surely write a better Suite at 
this time after twenty years of sober 
reflection. I consider my Allegro 
Symphonique my best organ compo- 
sition, written for the organ at the St. 
‘Louis Fair. It is not for me to say 
which may be my best work, but it 
seems to me after twenty years past 
that my best anthem is “The day is 
gently sinking to a close.” An Easter 
Cantata is my most pains-taking work, 
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and a Christmas Cantata is in course 
of publication; I hope it is even better 
than the Easter work. My work for 
women’s voices, “The Sirens,” has 
been widely sung. 

“T have composed music constantly 
for the last forty odd years, and have 
destroyed many manuscripts, pub- 
lished many songs and carols, and 
some orchestral works; but in all and 
at all times with an aim for excellence 
and high standard with small devia- | 
tion for an ideal, that only the best 
work one can do is worthy of the 
composer.” 


Roland Diggle 


M*® DIGGLE is at present organist 
of St. John’s Church, Los: An- 


.geles, and is too modest to give further 


data about himself. Those who know 
him personally regard him as a broad- 
minded man of sterling qualities of 
friendship. The well-prepared list of 
his published organ works which he 
has sent us shows seventy-four num- 
bers, and of them he writes: 

“Tam enclosing my list, also my 
favorites; but why they are my favor- 
ites gdodness only knows; I think the 
real reason is that I have received 
more letters in regard to them from 
eminent organists. 

“Those that I consider my best are 
the American Fantasy, Concert Fan- 
tasia, Song of Joy, In a Mission Gar- 
den, and Choral Prelude. I must con- 
fess that there are others I like equally 
as well, but just at present these hold 
first place in my affections. 

“Among the best sellers are: At 
Sunset, California Suite, Springtime 
Sketch, Pastoral Romance, In a Mis- 
sion Garden.” 

Among the publishers of Mr. Dig- 
gle’s organ works are the following, 
each of whom have a good supply of 
varied Diggle compositions: White- 
Smith, Church, Willis, Presser, Ash- 
mal, Fischer, Thompson, Ditson, Gam- 
ble, Boston Music Co. 


On Books 


“| WOULD urge upon every young 
man to obtain, as soon as he can, 
by the severest economy, a restricted, 
serviceable, and _ steadily — however 


slowly—increasing series of books for 
use through life; making his little 
library, of all the furniture in his room, 
the most studied and decorative piece.” 

—Ruskin. 











HARMONIC TENDENCIES 
Mediaeval Modes 
WALTER EDWARD HOWE 


OMPOSITION, the word, too 
tC often brings up recollections of 

Mr. Dry-as-dust’s treatise on 
harmony or counterpoint, canon and 
fugue. Or it may be the dusty aroma of 
the class room with the sensation of the 
pedantic presence which hangs like a 
pall and feasts itself upon the fresh 
blood of young impressionism and for- 
ever stifles the personal note. 

Organists are in general a well-trained, 
intelligent class of people. They are 
called upon to do anything—everything 
musical in the community in which they 
work, and though they are well equipped 
musicians, they are very frequently pre- 
occupied with the wonders of Bach, and, 
it is to be feared, to frequently never 
pass beyond the ancient composition 
treatises of their youth. Furthermore, 
many organists have suffered at the 
hands of a certain type of teacher found 
in Europe. This class can be discerned 
at once by the “Hesse voluntary,” or the 
“full to 12th and 15th,” Prestissimo, 
reading of Bach. 

Musical art is in the process of a 
natural but distinctive evolution. The 
polyphonic school emerged gradually, 
but with great dignity out of the archaic. 
The powerful school of the Classic 
period developed gracefully at first, but 
culminated in the titanic genius of Bee- 
thoven. The beautiful school of Roman- 
ticism followed the Classical and now 
the school of Impressionism, or Future- 
ism or Aestheticism or whatever “ism” 
we elect to call it, is growing out of the 
Romantic. 

That it is inevitable for caustic criti- 
cism to be directed against the new 
movement is to be expected. It has been 
the history of art, and will doubtless al- 
ways be so till the end of time. In all 
revolutionary or reactionary issues the 
ultras go too far in their direction, but 
the conservative progressive can sepa- 
rate the sheep from the goats with a fair 
degree of accuracy. And it is the duty 
of every musician who values his pro- 
fession, and is not insensible to the rare 
gift he holds, to investigate the vast 
wealth of beauty scarcely touched. It 
is not within the realm of possibility for 


everyone to pursue the untrod paths 
which wind about through unthought 
vistas. Only the rare genius is permitted 
to see and hold in his very hands that 
which years later others begin to com- 
prehend. 

It would be a difficult thing indeed to 
define inspiration, though it certainly 
can be divided into smaller or composite 
parts. The movies would have us be- 
lieve that music is caught out of ether 
by the aged, long haired, dreary eyed 
genius, who mopes around doing only 
the eccentric. Well, musicians are, with- 
out doubt, somewhat unusual, but in- 
spiration comes to a great many people. 
The simple folk song is just as sincere 
an inspiration as the Kammer-Symphony 
of Schonberg. 

Even the advanced strata of impres- 
sionism contains all the elements of 
school-boy harmony—melody, harmony 
and rhythm. Many musicians will deny 
the presence of melody in ultra modern 
music, but the affirmative statement can 
be substantiated through the representa- 
tive art works of the day. 

That all three of the musical elements 
are entirely inspirational may be doubt- 
ful. In all probability they are all 
psychological, or as we term it, inspira- 
tional in the beginning and are amplified 
or qualified in the process of moulding. 
Notwithstanding the fact that inspiration 
or inspired melodic expression is beyond 
the pale there are fundamental plans or 
guides leading toward the utilization of 
the higher planes. 

For the moment this article may well 
be addressed to the consideration of 
some of these melodic possibilities. Ac- 
cepting the fundamental rules of diatonic 
melody writing as being wise and very 
proper and a very necessary part of the 
musical education of the student who has 
no message to give nor ever will have, 
let us consider different methods which 
are less generally understood but which 
offer means of expression other than the 
diatonic, as wonderful as it is. 

Much ink is being spilled over the 
Moto Proprio and the revival of Gre- 
gorian Chant. Strangly enough the 
whole subject of Gregorian Chant is too 
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little understood. The old Greek modes position of a mode to another key natu- 


offer a perfect abundance of melodic 
material susceptible of great beauty. 
Unfortunately the chanting is too often 
not properly treated in the Roman choirs. 
Though free in rhythm, they do have 
rhythm and the values of the sounds 
properly stressed at the psychological 
moments are matters of vital importance. 
Moreover, an organ accompaniment to 
the chant filling up harmony at will is 
an offense which should not be brooked 
in the remotest rural district. 

Scales do not come into being through 
any unalterable law of nature. They are 
creatures of the imagination and differ 
in degree and variety as do the civiliza- 
tion which gave them birth. 

Who will deny the atmosphere or color 
of the mediaeval modes? An effect of 
beauty and mysticism is obtained by con- 
ceiving the mediaeval modes in their 
original concept with relation of the 
tonic to the dominant. The modern 
treatment of these scales does not accept 
these divisions as arbitrary, as they do 
not always conform to the diatonic divi- 
sions. But take the Phrygian mode for 
example in its pure form, and insist upon 
C major harmony as the dominant har- 
mony, and the effect is very mystical and 
haunting. In this instance a melody 
would hover about the important note C. 
But effects startlingly modern can be ob- 
tained by stressing the fifth and second 
tonal degrees with harmony not derived 
entirely from modal material. 





Perhaps Maurice Ravel would follow 
this statement of phrase as semi-tone 
higher in F sharp modal with different 
harmony and we need not be a genius 
to see the illimitable possibilities of the 
idea. The Hypo-Phrygian or the Plagal 
Mode with the indefinite tonality of B 
can be one of the most remote of all 
sources of melodic expression, and yet 
by a careful use of the third tone and 
rhythmic stress on the E the strongest 
sort of melody can be formed. The ef- 
fects of course are as countless as the 
stars in the heavens and the emphasis is 
placed particularly upon the atmosphere 
which can be found in the use of the 
mode in its pure form and key. The 
impressionists insist upon the aesthetic 
value of sound and color, and the trans- 


rally upsets the balance to the sensitive 
artist. 

On the other hand where the contin- 
gency is not upon the pure atmosphere of 
a particular mode, the service of modula- 
tion is of inestimable value in the melodic 
use of modal material. <A scale of un- 
canny beauty comes from the use of the 
Phrygian and Lydian scales. 


_, cd Phrygian 











The new scale must have B as its 
dominant, as the formation of the scale 
practically excludes the use of C. How- 
ever, by the elimination of A sharp in 
favor of the A of the pure Phrygian 
scale we might easily place emphasis 
upon the note A with dramatic effect. 

These matters are more or less subtle 
and would be approached differently by 
different composers, but the material is 
in abundance and only needs to be in- 
vestigated. In these times when new 
effects are essential it might not be amiss 
to go back to the old mediaeval modes 
which are so rich in color, and discard 
the purely bizarre. 

The modes should be treated not from 
the diatonic standpoint. To do so robs 
them of much of their charm and mystic 
beauty. Another point of much interest 
is the stressing of certain tones which 
accentuate the modal atmosphere. This 
point is perhaps entirely psychological, 
as there can be no hard and fast rule 
about it, and it would be fatal to make 
one. It must be sincerely felt, but the 
suggestion is pregnant with possibilities. 

Debussy knew well how to do this, and 
much of his music which sounds very re- 
mote is founded upon the old church 
modes, to which he brings his wonder- 
ful harmonic texture to bear and re- 
touches, revives, and illuminates. 

Now it is perfectly obvious that the 
organ, with its long and intimate asso- 
ciation with the church, should be the 
ideal vehicle for the expression of these 
mediaeval modes. This article is ad- 
dressed at present only to the melodic 
expression, so that the further enrich- 
ment must be left to a later paper. 

Especially valuable is the illustration 
to show the unexpected and clever effect 
in measures 11 and 14 by the stress 
placed upon the dominant D of the 
Plagal mode transposed. The effect is 
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memorable. Vierne alters his scale in 
measure 17 to meet his artistic purpose, 
but the modal feeling is unusually pre- 
served. 











A number of fairly good examples: of 
the modal use may be found but the few 
examples appended below will be suffi- 
cient for the present purpose. 

Example 414 illustrates an interesting 














use of the Hypo-Dorian mode; the next 
shows a magnificent approach to a Hypo- 
Dorian cadence with a truly artistic feel- 











ing for the important tone A (marked *) 
of the mode. Example 416 shows the 
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Phrygian mode and the Stoughton illus- 
tration (417) shows a very colorful use 





























of the Hypo-Dorian scale. Note the re- 
mote effect obtained by the whole-tone 
sequence in measure 2; the tone Bd is of 
course only a passing-tone. In the “Ode 
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to Flanders” is found the ancient Dorian 
mode in its pure tonality. 

A use to which the modal melody 
might well be put would be in the ca- 
denza or quasi recitative. A figuration 
or pattern founded upon a mode would 
be very unique and interesting and would 
possess great melodic beauty as well. 
This would be an excellent instance of 
the importance of stress upon certain 
notes. It would be fatal to base a 
cadenza upon the modal scale treating it 
from the diatonic standpoint. If certain 
characteristic sounds are brought into 
prominence or suggestion the effect is 
startling. This-use has but very rarely 
been made to the writer’s knowledge. 

A magnificent illustration of just this 
particular point is to be found in the 
Finale to Louis Vierne’s third organ 
symphonic which is quoted. The scale is 
the old Plagal Mode; the Hypo-Dorian 
scale, transposed into the key of F sharp 
minor. The pure color of the ancient 
mode is displaced by the transposition, 
but it must be admitted that M. Vierne’s 
choice of key is most admirable for the 
treatment of the Hypo-Dorian scale, as 
it has an air of mysticism. Added to 
this M. Vierne treats it from the stand- 
point of organ color as a true expert and 
artist. But of this, more anon. 


San Diego Recitals 


T HE report of the out-door recitals of 
Humphrey J. Stewart, Mus.Doc., on 
the memorial organ in Balboa Park, San 
Diego, for the fiscal year 1918 show sev- 
eral interruptions from causes other than 
the rarely inclement weather. Dr. Stew- 
art’s recovery from the automobile acci- 
dent was not very rapid, and though 
Royal A. Brown gave the recitals in Dr. 
Stewart’s absence, the accident repre- 
sents a rather extended break in the 
series by Dr. Stewart himself. During 
the last four months of the year exten- 
sive alterations in the pavilion tempo- 
rarily silenced the organ. Dr. Stewart’s 
report may be summarized: 


209 Recitals given 
169 by Dr. Stewart 
11 Recitals omitted 
11 Special concerts 
1,694 Compositions played 
1,389 by Dr. Stewart 
122 “First time” performances 
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Foreword 


ALFRED R. 


YOUNG man starting his work 
as an organist is bound to see 
ahead of him certain problems 
he must come to some de- 
cision upon. He has gone 
through the usual routine of piano, or- 
gan, and theoretical study and has had 
the usual experience in substituting and 
in small church positions that make him 
anxious to begin to do something really 
worth while. As he looks around he 
sees that many of the most desirable and 
the best paying positions involve boy- 
choir work. He has had experience in 
accompanying adult singers and train- 
ing a quartette or small chorus choir, 
but unless he is one of the few who have 
sung as boys he is utterly at sea as to 
what his course of procedure would be 
in case he were to take his first steps to- 
wards boychoir work. It is for such 
that these articles are primarily intended. 
The usual advice is to attend rehear- 
sals of some good choir and watch an 
experienced man work. Much can be 
gained in this way without a doubt, but 
the great trouble is that the experienced 
man does not have the thousand and one 
little troubles that appear at once in an 
untrained choir, so one could attend 
such rehearsals indefinitely without en- 
countering the elementary difficulties of 
the work. Then again, unless the class 
is a real training class of new boys much 
of the work done is apt to be mislead- 
ing. For instance, in the middle of the 
year a defect develops and for the next 
few rehearsals the remedy is applied. 
The best way to correct a defect is to 
exaggerate the remedy, and if a young 
organist were to build his “method” 
upon a few such unexplained rehearsals 
it is plain to see how easily he might get 
an entirely wrong idea of the subject. 
There are, of course, many sides to 
boychoir work, but it is taken for 
granted in these articles that anyone un- 
dertaking such work has a working mu- 
sical education, and is interested enough 
to have read a few of the many good 
general books on the subject, such as 
those by Stubbs, Richardson, 
Roberts, Curwen, Howard, etc. These 
books contain much of the greatest 
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value, but also much that is more ideal 
than practical. Of what use is a chap- 
ter on the ideal choir-room, when most 
of us have to take the room that goes 
with the position we consider ourselves 
fortunate in obtaining? Personally I 
know of but one choir-room in the coun- - 
try built to designs of the choir master. 

Then, too, of what use are rules for 
selecting choirboys, when the only rule 
most us have is “take every voice you 
can get.” In these times there is not 
much choice in the matter, and a man 
starting work for the first time with boys 
is apt to find his first discouragement in 
the personal and vocal material with 
which he is expected to work. He is apt 
to imagine that his case is hopeless, and 
that the fine choirs which he hears are 
so because of superior vocal material, 
which is not the case, for it is not pos- 
sible in the nature of things that the 
boys of one city or one section of the 
city should be more musical than those 
of another. 

At first sight such unpromising vocal 
material would seem to be a damaging 
argument against the boychoir, but just 
such material will be found in the so- 
prano line of the average adult choir 
with the difference that the faults of 
tone and diction are almost permanently 
fixed, whereas the younger voices will 
yield easily and quickly to training. 

The main qualifications in boy and 
choirmaster alike are personal. As no 
two men in this work are alike in their 
method of handling their choirs or of 
getting results, it is rather difficult to 
describe the qualifications for success in 
this field, but speaking in a general way 
it is absolutely essential that a man 
should have unlimited patience, be gen- 
uinely interested in boys, should not be 
what is commonly known as a grouch, 
and should have the knack of getting 
along with and handling people. On 
writing these desirable qualities it oc- 
curs to me that they might be useful in 
almost any line of work, but so many 
men who succeed with adult choirs fail 
with boys, much to their chagrin, when 
a little personal inventory might help 
matters and change a rout into victory. 
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From the choirmaster’s standpoint the 
most important qualification in a choir- 
boy is personal, not vocal. If a leading 
boy is erratic and mischievous, the work 
of the choir will be likewise erratic and 
distressing. Many a fine possibility as 
a choirmaster has been spoiled by the 
accident of one or two impossible boys 
in their first choirs. Many of the men 
so bitter against boychvir work “from 
experience” remember not the many 
quiet, well-behaved, good-working boys 
that passed under them, but a few boys 
who should not have been in the choir 
at all in the first place, or whose prompt 
removal would have made the greatest 
difference imaginable in the ease and 
success of their work. I hold no brief 
for the goody-goody boy, for contrary 
to the popular belief the “‘angels’” in a 
choir are rarely the best singers, but 
when troubles and disturbances in a 
choir center around the same boy nine 
times out of ten, it is time for action. 
This seemingly undue emphasis is 
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placed upon personality in choirmaster 
and boy because one of the greatest 
stumbling blocks to the average man is 
the quantity of work to be prepared for 
each Sunday. Six to eight hymns, four 
canticles, two or three anthems, the 
choral service and versicles, and last but 
not least the psalter, make a program 
that would stump the average choral so- 
ciety to prepare in the three or four 
months’ rehearsals they usually allow for 
their programs; hence the necessity for 
absolute lack of friction in the choir 
work, or as near to it as can be gotten. 
A shouting, nagging choirmaster, or one 
or two mischievous boys, take. out time 
and slows down the work to such an 
extent that it is impossible to cover the 
ground while attention and interest are 
still fresh. School and college have 
found that from forty to sixty minutes 
is the limit of effective time for recita- 
tions, even for adults ; and many a choir- 
master would do more and better work 
if he took less time to do it. 


THE ORGAN 
Rebuilding a Theatre Organ 
HOPE LEROY BAUMGARTNER 


PROBLEM in rescheming and re- 
A building an organ for a photoplay 

theatre has been submitted by one 
of our readers. We quote the following 
extract from his letter: 

“We are contemplating some addi- 
tions to the theatre organ, and 
agreeable to the offer made in your de- 
partment, I am submitting two plans for 
your consideration, criticisms, and sug- 
gestions. 

“The present instrument is of electro- 
pneumatic type, and has been in use for 
nearly five years. The acoustic proper- 
ties of the theatre auditorium are excep- 
tionally good, as is the voicing of the 
organ, which is orchestral. In making 
additions we are hampered by two 
things, which are usually found in the 
smaller theatres—lack of space and lim- 
ited funds. Capacity of theatre, 900, 
including boxes ; no balcony. 

“It is our desire to limit the additions 
so that the present blowing plant will 
be sufficient. The organ is voiced on 5” 
wind, and the trunks appear to be ample 
to care for at least six more registers of 
generous scales, the present registers all 


being of slim scales, excepting the Diapa- 
son, which is of large scale, with small 
leathered mouths. 

“The organ chamber is of concrete 
walls, located behind and over the 
screen, with a direct opening into the 
theatre. The Swell can not be enlarged, 
since the passageway leading to the Vox 
Humana (for tuning) takes up the room. 
The Pedal set of pipes may be moved to 
one side, and the Orchestral chest en- 
larged for four additional sets. Swell 
shades placed in front of this opening 
will place the Orchestral and Pedal in 
its own box, thereby making the entire 
organ expressive.” 

The present organ is schemed as fol- 
lows: 


PEDAL SWELL (Manual IT) 





16 Contra Bass 
8 Flute (extension) 


ORCHESTRAL 
(Manual I) 
8 Muted Viole 
.. Concert Flute 
.. Diapason Phonon 
4 Quintadena Flute 
8 Glockenspiel 
(Ten. C) 
.. Tremulant 


8 Echo Flute 

.. Stopped Flute 

.. Viole d’Orchestre 

.. Viole Celeste 

.. Violoncello 

4 Forest Flute 

8 Vox Humana 

.. Tremulant 

-. Vox Hum. Trem- 
ulant 
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In the first scheme of reconstruction, 
PLAN 1, suggested by our reader, he pro- 
poses adding a Gross Flute and a Har- 
monic Tuba to the Orchestral organ; 
he would transfer the Echo Flute and 
Violoncello from the Swell to the Or- 
chestral; and he would reverse the 
pitches of the Concert Flute and the 
Quintadena Flute, by taking the lowest 
twelve pipes from the former to serve 
as a bass for the latter, and by taking 
the highest twelve pipes of the latter to 
serve as a treble for the former. He 
would thus obtain a 4’ Harmonic Flute 
and an 8’ Quintadena ; and while the ex- 
pedient of juggling pipes in this man- 
ner can not be recommended on artistic 
grounds, it is quite possible that fairly 
satisfactory results could be obtained 
with the aid of a clever voicer. In the 
Swell he would substitute a Geigen Prin- 
cipal for the Violoncello (removed), 
and the space vacated by the Echo Flute 
would be occupied with a slim-scaled 
Oboe. 

The foregoing additions and substitu- 
tions, if wind enough is available, should 
improve the organ considerably. With- 
out making a test of the blowing plant 
it would be impossible to say whether 
or not the additions could be made with- 
out substituting a new blower. Unless 
the instrument is a marvel of generosity 
on the builder’s part, or unless the 
blower was schemed in the beginning to 
take care of future enlargements, we 
fear there will be disappointment in at- 
tempting to realize the hope of enlarge- 
ments with the present blower. A thor- 
ough test by a competent organ man 
should be made before proceeding with 
the enlargements on the basis contem- 
plated. 

PLAN 2 is larger in scope, and involves 
further rearrangement of material. The 
Pedal is retained as at present ; the Swell 
is retained as at present with the excep- 
tion of the removal of the Echo Flute 
and Vox Humana (which would form 
the nucleus of a small Echo organ), and 
a Horn Diapason is substituted for the 
Echo Flute, and a capped Oboe for the 
Vox Humana. The orchestral organ 
would consist of 8’ Muted Viole, a new 
8’ Gamba, Gross Flute, .Clarinet, and 
Harmonic Tuba, the old 8’ Diapason 
Phonon and a 4’ Harmonic Flute, made 
as in PLAN 1 from the old Concert Flute 
and treble of the Quintadena Flute. An 
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8’ Quintadena, obtained as in PLAN 1, 
would be transferred to the Echo, and 
the Glockenspiel would be retained. To 
make the Echo (which would consist 
of Echo Flute, Quintadena, and Vox 
Humana) available on either keyboard, 
our reader proposes the use of duplex 
chests for the Echo. 

The second plan, on the whole, is 
preferable to the first, though it is my 
personal opinion that the distribution of 
the pipes is not the best that could be 
made. In case any alterations of the 
scope involved in PLAN 2 are to be made, 
my advice would be to adopt a wholly 
new lay-out, under which it would be 
possible to obtain a great many more de- 
sirable musical effects than PLAN 2 af- 
fords. What important deficiencies, if 
any, do we find in this plan? 

1. The Pedal department, even though 
enclosed, can hardly be satisfactory for 
general use with no more than one kind 
of tone represented. What is needed 
first of all is a softer 16’ bass, and if 


possible, a soft 8’ bass as well. No 
doubt our questioner desired these 


voices, but fancied them unobtainable 
within the limitations of space and funds 
imposed upon him. But the space prob- 
lem is not insurmountable, for by elim- 
inating the unnecessary duplication of 
big pipes in the Contra Bass of the Pedal 
and the bass of the manual Gross Flute 
(which can well be unified) plenty of 
space will be found to accommodate the 
bass of a 16’ Stopped Flute of small 
scale. By transferring the 8’ Stopped 
Flute from the Swell chamber to the 
Orchestral chamber, adding 12 pipes at 
the bottom and 12 pipes at the top, and 
placing the entire set of 85 pipes on a 
unit chest (with a separate magnet for 
each pipe) it becomes possible to obtain 
not only the extremely desirable 16’ and 
8’ Stopped Flutes on the Pedal, but also 
the 16’, 8’ and 4’ Stopped Flutes, shown 
in our complete proposal at the end of 
this article. The Gross Flute (or Great 
Flute) can be obtained by the addition 
of 31 pipes of proper scale, added to the 
42 pipes of the present Contra Bass and 
Great Flute of the Pedal. 

2. The Swell, as constituted in PLAN 
2, includes no softer string than the 
Viole d’Orchestre, a decided disadvan- 
tage, as any player must realize. On the 
other hand, we find a number of injudi- 
cious duplications of material, and one 
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or two places where an expenditure 
would be made in a direction that would 
yield no real benefit. While we all agree 
that the Echo (in a two manual organ) 
must be available on either keyboard to 
permit its employment in contrast with 
the voices of either manual department, 
it is by no means necessary to use duplex 
chests for that purpose. Duplex chests 
require two cables from the console (a 
considerable item in a remote Echo di- 
vision) and two sets of magnets (also 
an expense that should not be indulged 
in without good and sufficient cause). 
A division of no more than three or 
four registers would so rarely require 
or suggest the necessity of simultaneous 
contrasted employment of its voices, that 
provision of the means for achieving 
this result would seem to be money 
thrown away. For the purpose of at- 
taching the Echo division to either man- 
ual at will, a coupling arrangement, in- 
volving the use of but one cable, will 
be found just as satisfactory; and the 
money, which would otherwise be spent 
on a duplex chest and an additional cable 
for the Echo division, can be invested 
with much greater return in musical ef- 
fect, by planting the strings on a duplex 
chest, and making them equally avail- 
able on either manual. By taking the 
old chests, now in the Swell, for use in 
the Echo division, by cleaning out the 
entire Swell chamber and reapportioning 
the space on a new plan, we can place 
four strings (including Muted Viole, 
Viole d’Orchestre, Viole Celeste, and 
Violoncello) upon duplex chests, and 
thereby do away with any necessity for 
a Gamba in the Orchestral. We now 
have corrected the lack of a soft 8’ 
string in the Swell by moving the Muted 
Viole to this chamber, while it still re- 
mains as available as before on the key- 
board of the Orchestral. By removing 
the old Concert Flute from the Orches- 
tral to the Swell, extending it at the top, 
and placing it on an octave-duplex chest 
(which is nothing but a pneumatic coup- 
ler mechanism operated by the ordinary 
action of the department in which it is 
used) we can obtain 8 and 4’ flutes 
from this one set of pipes, and sufficient 
room remains for a Horn Diapason and 
a Clarinet. The latter (in an organ 
which aims at Orchestral effects) ought 
also be placed on an octave-duplex chest, 
to enable the organist to use Clarinet 
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tone either in unison with or an octave 
below the strings, flute, and Diapason, 
as desired. Another extremely desirable 
use for the octave-duplex chest in this 
scheme will be found in the register list 
for Manual 1, where we suggest an 8’ 
Orchestral Oboe, used also as a 4’ Oboe- 
Clarion. In combination with the Har- 
monic Tuba and also in combination with 
the Diapason Phonon and Great Flute 
this 4’ reed coupler will be found in- 
valuable. It would be an advantage also 
to use a duplex chest for the lower 30 
or 32 pipes of the Tuba, in order to 
make the Tuba available on the Pedal 
department as a solo voice. 

Though the carrying out of every de- 
tail of the following scheme would 
likely run somewhat beyond the avail- 
able appropriation in our questioner’s 
case, it must be plain that the space prob- 
lem can be dealt with in a way that af- 
fords a wealth of musical effect in spite 
of the limitation. By omitting the reg- 
isters marked with the asterick, the cost 
of our proposition would not greatly sur- 
pass that of our correspondent’s PLAN 
2 


TWO MANUAL ORGAN FOR A PHOTO- 
PLAY HOUSE 


PEDAL 
(ENCLOSED WITH FIRST ORGAN) 
1 16 Stopped Flute . w mp 85 
2 Contra Bass . w f 73 
3 8 Stopped Flute w mp 
4 Great Flute . . w # 
5 Harmonic Tuba* r ff #12 
MANUAL I 
(FOUNDATION SECTION—FIRST ORGAN) 
6 8 Stopped Flute . w mp #1 
/ .. Great Piste . . w f HZ 
8 .. Diapason Phonom m f 61 
9 4 Stopped Flute . w° mp =e | 
10 16 Stopped Flute . w mp S| 
11 8 Orchestral Oboe r mf 73 
12 .. Harmonic Tuba. r ti . 61 
13. 4 Oboe-Clarion* . r mf #11 
14... Glockenspiel 37 bars 
Tremulant 
(STRING SECTION—SECOND ORGAN ) 
15 8 Muted Viole. . m_ pp #24 
16 .. Viole d’Orchestre m mp #25 
17 .. Viole Celeste 
(Ten. C) . . m-~ mp #26 
18 .. Violoncello . . m_~— mf #27 
MANUAL II 
(FOUNDATION SECTION—SECOND ORGAN ) 
19 8 Concert Flute wm mp 73 
20 .. Horn Diapason. m wmf 73 
21 4 Concert Flute wm mp #19 
a & Sao. 2 fa mp 61 
23 16 Clarinet, sub 
(Tea. ©)3- « oF mp #22 




















(STRING SECTION—SECOND ORGAN) 


24 8 Muted Viole. . m_= pp 73 
25 .. Viole d’Orchestre m mp 73 
26 .. Viole Celeste 

(Ten. C) m mp 6l 
27... Violoncello m- mi 73 
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ECHO ORGAN 
(ATTACHABLE TO EITHER KEYBOARD BY COUPLERS ) 


28 8 Echo Flute ..w 0p _  6l 
29 .. Quintadena mp 61 
30 4 Forest Flute. . m_= p 61 
31 8 Vox Humana . r mp 61 


“THE ORGAN OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” 
George Ashdown Audsley’s Book 


of two de luxe volumes The Art 

of Organ Building, by George 
Ashdown Audsley, LL.D., has any book 
of outstanding merit or prophetic vision 
appeared to foster the tonal develop- 
ment of the organ or champion the 
cause of art in organ building, till there 
appeared in June of the present year 
an eloquent volume of five hundred 
pages by the same author, an Architect 
by profession, an Organ Builder by 
preference, by necessity, by birth—for 
George Ashdown Audsley was born to 
be the champion of the organ and all 
the other arts put together (and he is 
familiar with most of them, and mas- 
ter of quite a few) have not been able 
through his remarkable career of over 
eighty years to divert him from this 
one Art which needs him so badly and 
calls him so doudly—fortunately, very 
fortunately, for the organist, Mr. 
Audsley has not been deaf to the call. 

“King of Instruments” is a title that 
has held sway by rights for many 
generations and will continue to hold; 
but it is now seconded by another and 
a finer phrase, coined by Mr. Audsley 
for the prologue of his book, a phrase 
fitting it with keener insight, describ- 
ing it with finer poetry—“Temple of 
Tone art thou!” “Temple of Tone” 
be it—and not a box of whistles. 

“The Organ of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury” is published by Dodd, Mead & 
Company. It is profusely illustrated, 
printed on fine book paper, and covers 
the subjects of Art and Common Sense 
in organ building all the way from the 
projected specification to the finished 
and decorated case. 

As is inevitable, Mr. Audsley begins 
his work with a discussion of decora- 
tive cases, illustrating his ideas with 
reproductions of some of the most 
beautiful organ cases ever produced; 
the first forty-four pages of the book 
devoted to case-work is quite sufficient 


N OT since the publication in 1905 


to convince even the blind that what 
we get in America (the chief sinner 
among nations in this regard) is not 
an organ-case but an abomination. If 
pianos were encased in the same com- 
parative manner they would not be 
tolerated even in sub-cellar storage 
rooms. Mr. Audsley calls our organ- 
cases “the most lamentable failures 
and tasteless constructions . . the 
world has ever seen.” Since an organ 
of less than a hundred registers is 
more than ample for any possible de- 
mands either of performer or of audi- 
torium, why not spend the surplus 
(and apparently annoying) wealth on 
the case? Are Americans all ears? 

The chapter on the tonal structure 
of the organ deals thoroughly with the 
subject of the partial tones of the com- 
posite whole, and it is upon the mate- 
rials of this subject that Mr. Audsley 
builds his most vital elements of the 
organ of the future. “The trained 
musical ear can never be altogether 
satisfied with the tone of a simple 
Open Diapason: the almost total ab- 
sence of that quality which makes the 
compound tones of bowed instruments 
so rich and gratifying is realized by 
the ear with a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion.” The remedy is obvious: the ad- 
dition of the upper partials, and the 
preponderance of tone other than 
Diapason. Reliable tables—Mr. Auds- 
ley is always scientific and exact—give 
much valuable data. 

Mixtures, the worst feature of the 
organ when they are improperly 
voiced, and the best when they are 
specified by sound common sense, 
must be relied upon not only to over- 
come the repugnance of Diapasons 
(unfortunately Diapasons will always 
be essential to full organ ensemble) 
but also to color all organ tone and 
to artificially supply what would 
otherwise be naturally lacking. Mr. 
Audsley claims that a proper pedal 
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mixture will largely relieve the impos- sometimes done with such dual voices 


sibility of the average Pedal Organ 
forte passages. “We unhesitatingly say 
that no Pedal Organ, of any pretension 
towards tonal completeness, should be 
without a compound harmonic-corrob- 
orating stop,” which remark he backs 
up by a most inviting and ingenious 
Compensating Mixture of six ranks. 
Such a plan unquestionably has logic 
and reason back of it, and that it would 
do all Mr. Audsley claims for it is our 
confident belief. What an achieve- 
ment that would be for the modern 
organ. 

Mixtures for manual divisions are 
thoroughly tabulated in scientific and 
common sense manner, and this sec- 
tion of the chapter will be an invalu- 
able and indisputable authority for all 
organists and builders designing or- 
gans, relieving them, as it does, of much 
original investigation and _ thought. 
Various registers are treated in accu- 
rate detail so that when the specifica- 
tion calls for a Sesquialtera the organ 
will contain a Sesquialtera, not merely 
a mixture. As Mr. Audsley wisely 
adds: “It is better to have no mix- 
tures than to have bad ones.” 

Timbre-creating compound registers 
are the logical result of a scientific 
study of pipe tone; they offer the tired 
largest-organ in-the-world builder a 
totally untried field in which to roam 
in search of genuinely new and beau- 
tiful organ tones, tones that can never 
be duplicated in any other instrument 
of music. The idea is to use upper 
partials voiced lightly, having one dis- 
tinct partial produced by one distinct 
series of pipes, thus building a compo- 
site mixture not from pipes of one 
family but from many families; and it 
is this method that opens inexhaustible 
opportunities to the organ of the 
twentieth century, also affording re- 
lief from the duplication of voices in 
monster organs of five hundred reg- 
isters to which we are drifting rapidly. 

There is one important point on 
which we think procedure should be 
different from Mr. Audsley’s sugges- 
tion. Instead of having dual-registers 
(e.g. Clarinet with wood backing) in- 
separable or mixtures of many ranks 
of pipes inseparably hitched together 
on one stop, as has unfortunately al- 
ways been done with mixtures and 


as the Vox Celeste, these separate 
ranks of pipes should invariably be 
placed under the control of the player, 
so that he could have the advantage of 
any one of them singly at any time. 
Thus instead of one Mixture’s giving 
the player invariably one and only one 
additional color, it would, through the 
mechanism of a separate stop for each 
register, place at his command almost 
a limitless variety of shadings. For 
instance, in a mixture of six ranks the 
player would have not merely one ad- 
ditional voice in his organ, but would 
have six initial partial tones at his dis- 
posal directly, and by combination of 
any two, three, four, or five of them, 
he could get a tremendously increased 
tonal coloring from them. We do not 
favor building organs for incompetent 
players; it is much better to build or- 
gans that will be impossible to play 
excepting to master musicians, and not 
even by them until they have studied 
the instrument for several hours at 
least—which might help abolish the 
recital by the recitalist unacquainted 
with his instrument. We think it 
would be a usurpation of authority by 
a builder, and a crime against organ 
playing, if dual voices were insepar- 
able by the player. True, the Vox 
Humana, as Mr. Audsley is first to 
point out, is not very satisfactory alone 
but is improved by the addition of a 


soft wood voice, yet nevertheless there 


are times when peculiar qualities are 
needed and the Vox Humana must be 
separated from the wood tone, either 
to be used alone, or with string tone, 
or with wood at four-foot pitch, or six- 
teen foot; the combinations are limit- 
less, and the organist has a perfect 
right to demand that the door to them 
be left open to him. 

So far as has come to light, Mr. 
Audsley is the only authority on organ 
building who has correctly seen the 
truth in regard to the various divisions 
of the Organ. He advocates that the 
Swell be a distinct organ different 
from the Echo or Solo; his idea is to 
have the Organ composed of at least 
four absolutely complete and separate 
organs—Pedal, Great, Swell, Choir. 
For church use an Echo organ, if prop- 
erly located, has emotional effects sur- 
passing any other voice in the entire 
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church service, not excepting the min- 
ister’s. Organ building as it is is a 
conglomeration of voices strewn all 
over the instrument: Organ building 
as Mr. Audsley specifies it is the de- 
liberate, artistic, common-sense plan- 
ning of four or more distinct and 
attractivively toned organs, to be com- 
bined and contrasted through the in- 
strumentality of that ingenious mech- 
anism, the Console. Hope-Jones (and 
Mr. Audsley would hold up his hands 
in horror at the name) also saw, or at 
least stumbled upon, one phase of this 
when his mechanism compelled him to 
isolate tonal groups; strings were in 
one expression chamber, flutes in an- 
other, diapasons in another, solo voices 
in another, etc.—at least this is what 
his idea was leading him to. Mr. Auds- 
ley’s idea is leading in the same direc- 
tion. We believe neither has gone far 
enough in this process of isolation. 
Wouldn’t it be more logical and give 
the player more opportunities to con- 
trol definite tone families if the organ 
were built entirely without thought of 
a console; strings all in the String 
Chamber, flutes in the Flute Chamber, 
diapasons in the Diapason Chamber, 
solo voices in the Solo Chamber, mix- 
tures and harmonic partials in the 
Harmonic Chamber; and then the con- 
sole added as an afterthought, allow- 
ing the Swell to have mostly strings 
but also some other tones in the bar- 
gain, the Great to have mostly Diapa- 
sons, etc., dividing the harmonics any- 
where at will? Certainly it would give 
the maximum of flexibility, for a string 
orchestra could be hushed imperepti- 
bly as the diapason tone grew up 
through it, or the solo voice could alter 
its color as a chameleon when this or 
that harmonic were added and _ in- 
creased in strength—are the possibili- 
ties limited in such an organ even if 
it have only fifty voices? “The usual 
organ-builders’ and organists’ ‘Specifi- 
cations, produced every day, are 
masterpieces of incompetence.” 

And this Organ of the Twentieth 
Century must have its every voice en- 
closed within a crescendo chamber, 
otherwise “As they roar at first, so 
must they roar for all time. There is 
no authority in the orchestra for such 
unmusical treatment” as the expres- 
sionless Great and Pedal organs, “nor 
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the slightest authority furnished by 
any musical instrument outside the 
organ.” And when the organ is ex- 
pressionless it is no longer a “musical 
instrument.” “Theoretically, and from 
a true musical standpoint every speak- 
ing stop in the Organ should have ex- 
pressive powers given it.” Probably 
the greatest blunder of the organ of 
to-day is its lack of expressive control. 
Sufficient timid, faltering, draggy prog- 
ress has been made in all departments 
save the Great and Pedal. The of- 
ganist of the twentieth century will 
pity us. 

Mr. Audsley’s scientific mind and 
his love of the logical and common 
sense lead him to advocate placing the 
Great beneath the Swell and Choir 
manuals; he can see no reason for any 
other treatment. It may be of interest 
to any others failing to find the very 
material and weighty reason for 
plaging the Great always in the most 
central position, to know that the 
Great is placed between the Swell and 
Choir because it is upon the Great that 
much of the most difficult technical 
work must be done, and that therefore 
the only position for the Great manual 
is that in which it can be played upon 
most conveniently. The Great dare 
never be placed beneath the Choir for 
this very forceful reason. 

The piston question “should be 
looked upon from an absolutely imper- 
sonal and unprejudiced point of view. 
It is hardly a matter for individual 
decision, but one properly to be de- 
cided on purely artistic and practical 
grounds.” Accordingly the only pis- 
ton system that can meet this stern 
requirement is the Dual system, and 
Mr. Audsley very wisely advocates its 
adoption. One of the most remarkable 
things about The Organ of the Twen- 
tieth Century is that it was written by 
a man in a period of life advanced al- 
most two score years beyond the point 
where the average man can assimilate 
the good ideas of others or advance his 
own views to higher and fuller per- 
fection. 

As a standard for console measure- 
ments Mr. Audsley’s book is a more 
worthy guide than any other; builders 
and players would do well to build and 
specify accordingly. Not only does 
Mr. Audsley assimilate all the good 
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in the various partisan attempts at 
“standardization,” but he also goes a 
step farther and weighs things on un- 
biased and practical ground—some- 
thing a player can rarely do. 

In the chapter on the crescendo 
chamber Mr. Audsley italicizes this 
truism: “There is no more reason in 
making any division of the Organ un- 
expressive and invariably uniform in 
the strength of its tones, than there 
would be in destining any division of 
the Grand Orchestra to deliver its 
sounds at one unvarying strength and 
without any expression whatever.” 
And the three rules he stipulates for 
building the crescendo chamber will 
entirely eliminate all possibility of 
damage to the best diapason or the 
biggest Tuba ever constructed. The 
organ cannot claim a place of respect 
in the world until it has come under 
the absolute control of the expression 
chamber and not one single speaking 
pipe in its entire make-up is left out- 
side that pale of civilization and 
decency. 

Ancillary Organs are those which, 
like all the component parts of the 
instrument we have suggested in an 
earlier paragraph, are not permanently 
bound to any manual and are not en- 
closed in any crescendo chamber with 
any special organ, but are left free in 
their own individual chamber, to be 
brought to any manual division at will 
by means of stops. We find “String 
Organs” already used in this way in 
some modern organs. This is just a 
beginning. The organ of the twentieth 
century will be almost completely an- 
cillary. The several parts of the in- 
strument will no more be abjectly sub- 
dued by one manual alone any more 
than the Earth can claim the rays of 
the Sun exclusive of the rights of the 
many other and greater planets revolv- 
ing around that well-known and very 
effective furnace. 

Pipe making is discussed in full de- 
tail by Mr. Audsley; scales are given, 
illustrations show the construction of 
the various voices, and nearly all of the 
important registers have very definite 
and explicit specification—an_incal- 
culable aid to the organ buyer. 

Couplers are not quite given justice, 
for they are treated largely from the 
viewpoint of pure. coupling between 
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manuals, whereas they are, in the or- 
gan of the twentieth century, infinitely 
more vital as tone mixers; it would be 
intolerable to the painter to have the 
paint dealer offer him just certain 
colors and shades of color already 
mixed and incapable of further grada- 
tions; so also is it intolerable to the 
organist to have his tones displayed all 
over his console and then be deprived 
of ample couplers. by which to mix 
them to his own taste. For example, 
play an Oboe solo on the Choir, then 
draw a soft wood voice on the Great 
and couple it to the Choir in three dif- 
ferent pitches, or couple the Swell 
string to the Oboe in three different 
pitches, or couple the Oboe on itself 
at lower and upper octave; in each 
case the Oboe solo has gone on unin- 
terrupted, but in each case the tone 
has been shaded—is it worth while? 
Couplers must not be condemned or 
excluded because, as Mr. Audsley 
points out, they are the ruination of 
artistic organ building when tyros are 
back of the specification. 

“For an organ of a hundred or 
more speaking stops, rocking-tablets 
should certainly be adopted in prefer- 
ence to any form of draw-stops; they 
lie compactly, occupy little space, are 
easily disposed in full view of the per- 
former, and are manipulated with the 
greatest ease and rapidity.” All of 
which is very true and must strike the 
average reader with amazement when 
it is considered that this is the opinion 
of an octogenarian in the face of ac- 
cepted practice through all previous 
generations. George Ashdown Auds- 
ley is a treasure for the organ world. 
We again would go a step further and 
adopt the hinged tongue, placing it im- 
mediately above the coupler board 
over the manuals, instead of at the 
sides; and thus all the organist’s eyes 
must meet are arranged in unbroken 
and compact line; no more glancing to 
right—no more canons to the right of 
us, canons to the left of us, and music 
straight ahead of us. Hope-Jones gave 
us the perfect console, but we haven’t 
discovered it yet. 

Mr. Audsley’s Ancillary and Aerial 
Organ$ are strokes of genius applied 
to the organ. The instrument of the 
twentieth century is rapidly becoming 
a more and more complex affair to 
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which we must pretty readily begin to 
apply certain definite terminology. 
“First Organ,” “Second Organ,” 
“Third Organ,” are meaningless terms, 
and do not lend themselves to formu- 
lative thought. To an organist’s mind, 
already busy with a thousand prob- 
lems, the sudden though “Tenth Or- 
gan” means but so much more confu- 
sion; but “String Organ,” or “Choir 
Organ,” or “Ancillary Organ,” or 
“Harmonic Organ,” are terms which 
convey intelligible impressions of defi- 
nite bodies of tone, and are to be 
strongly urged against any terms of 
lesser descriptive powers. 

The price of the book, in keeping 
with its worth, is high though very 
low comparatively. That the organ 
has a friend in George Ashdown Auds- 
ley is extremely fortunate. No other 
has proved himself so true or so dis- 
interested a friend, nor have any been 
so far-sighted or so progressive. There 
are strong statements but they are 
true. And the book is written with a 
fine English, faultless punctuation, 
some little glimmerings of delightful 
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sarcasm, and always the earnestness of 
a great man keenly interested. It not 
only ministers to the intellectual store 
of the builder but to a greater extent 
to the player. No organist can read it 
without using his crescendo with bet- 
ter taste, or building his tonal ensem- 
bles with finer feeling, or coloring his 
solo voices with greater beauty, and it 
is to these things the music lovers of 
the future must look in the organ if 
they are to give it any attention what- 
ever. It is now up to the organist: 
Mr. Audsley has given the instrument 
the impetus of his keen mind and his 
fluent pen, not to mention his sense of 
the artistic in collecting photographs ; 
let the organist now equip his library 
with the pages of this book, his mind 
with the contents of the pages, and his 
practice with the application of the 
knowledge and understanding he will 
then have available—and The Organ of 
the Twentieth Century will spring into 
being, a Temple of Tone more grand 
than anything ever conceived in the 
mind of man for an instrument of 
music. 


CONVENTION OF THE N. A. O. IN WORD AND PICTURE 
SIDNEY C. DURST 


HE first week of August, the 

time always set for the annual 

convention of the National As- 

sociation of Organists, seems in- 

variably to provide something 
extreme in the way of weather. At 
Springfield in 1915 it was all rain, and 
in 1917 all heat, and at Portland, 1918, 
all rain again. Pittsburgh provided an 
infinite variety, for we had heat, cold, 
rain, and sunshine, so every one should 
have been satisfied. 

The sessions were held in the splen- 
didly equipped halls of the great Car- 
negie Institute, amidst surroundings of 
the most inspiring character. As the 
popular Dr. Ward of Philadelphia re- 
marked, “How could our friend Hein- 
roth do anything else but play superbly, 
with such treasures of art all about 
him ?” 

Tuesday evening, August 5th, the 
members of the Association gathered in 
the foyer of the Institute, and were 
greeted by the chairman of the Music 
Hall Committee of the Board of Trus- 


tees of Carnegie Institute, Mr. John L. 
Porter. He spoke of the beginning of 
the free organ recitals in Pittsburgh 
twenty-five years ago, and how hundreds 
of thousands had been uplifted and en- 
tertained since, how much the city ap- 
preciated the convention as a compliment 
to its musical standards, and of the great 
love Pittsburgh bore Charles Heinroth. 
“The fact that we have retained him for 
twelve years shows in itself the splendid 
calibre of the music he has been giving 
us,’ added Mr. Porter. President 
Schlieder replied most charmingly, and 
then the meeting adjourned to the Y. W. 
C. A. Hospitality Hut, to attend the re- 
ception given by different music socie- 
ties of the city. 

Wednesday morning at ten o’clock was 
the formal opening in Carnegie Music 
Hall, and again Mr. Schlieder spoke 
most delightfully. We then retired to 
the Lecture Hall of the Institute for the 
conference and discussion of Mr. 
Schlieder’s paper “How Bacu CAME 
TO Be anv Why.” I must confess 
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that the muggy atmosphere of the morn- 
ing, and the late hours of the night be- 
fore, were not conducive to mental ac- 
tivity on my part, and I am still in the 
dark as to “how Bach came to be and 
why.” Quite a lively discussion was 
provoked, but the able and witty Presi- 
dent was able to get the best of his tor- 
mentors every time. At two in the af- 
ternoon came the Round Table with 
the subject CuurcH Music. It was 
participated in by many of those pres- 
ent, and ideas of the greatest variety 
from profoundest pessimism to rosiest 
optimism were expressed. A bomb was 
exploded when a typical aggressive bus- 
iness man present stated most emphati- 
cally that “the wide awake business man 
could not afford to go to church any 
more, as the soporific atmosphere of both 
the preaching and the music unfitted him 
for real work for several days after- 
wards.” 

At 4.15 the opening recital was given. 
Mr. Glendinning Keeble of the Pitts- 
burgh Gazette Times, has reviewed the 
recitals so well, that I will not attempt a 
review myself, preferring to refer the 
reader to Mr. Keeble’s reviews. 

Wednesday evening a service devoted 
to the highest type of church music was 
held at the splendid Roman Catholic 
Cathedral. It began with unaccompa- 
nied Gregorian chant, which was _ fol- 
lowed by XVI Century a’Capella Style, 
a’Capella Style of Modern Composers, 
Modern Figured Style with Organ Ac- 
companiment, and was concluded with 
the impressive service of the Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. Joseph 
Otten, the organist and choirmaster, de- 
serves great credit for his devotion to 
the great and noble tradition of the 
music of his church, and it is to be 
hoped that his example will be followed 
by many of those present. ‘One receives 


so little encouragement in the giving of 
the serious and real things in church 
music, that it is good to know that a few 
brave souls persevere in its cultivation. 

Thursday morning at the Liberty 
Theatre, Edward Napier gave a demon- 
stration of THE ORGAN wITH THE Mo- 
TION Picture. Mr. Napier is an artist, 
and his work was so thoroughly appre- 
ciated by all, that the succeeding busi- 
ness meeting had to be given up for lack 
of time. 

At the two o’clock meeting Henry S. 
Fry of Philadelphia, read a paper, illus- 
trated at the organ, on MopERN FRENCH 
OrcaAN Music. Mr. Fry being very 
much of a scholar, it goes without say- 
ing that his subject was well treated and 
proved most interesting. 

President Schlieder’s illustrated lec- 
ture on the EvoLution oF Musicat DE- 
VELOPMENT made a great hit. Mr. 
Schlieder said that “given the ingre- 
dients, music is as easily made as the 
proverbial plum pudding, and much 
quicker.” Given such a cook as Mr. 
Schlieder it is true, but we are not con- 
vinced that “there will come a time when 
people will be able to improvise as easily 
musically as they now speak. Like any 
other acquirement it takes years of prac- 
tise, but it is not a gift. It is rather a 
cultivation, a growth.” A theme was 
made on the spot by requesting a note 
each from various delegates—the result 
commencing F—B—CY¢—D¢ was not 
promising, but Mr. Schlieder certainly 
produced a little gem of bizarre impro- 
visation from it. He followed this with 
a piece made from chords suggested, and 
wound up with a fugue. Mr. Schlieder’s 
gifts and personality are of a very high 
order. 

A pleasant sight-seeing trip by auto- 
mobile through the city and its beautiful 
suburbs and parks, with magnificent 
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views of the three rivers, was next in 
order. Friday morning came the elec- 
tion of officers. Mr. Schlieder was re- 
elected to the Presidency, a well deserved 
tribute, for his enthusiasm and energy 
have proven invaluable to the Associa- 
tion. The joint session with the Organ 
Builders’ Association ‘was most interest- 
ing under the able chairmanship of S. L. 
Gruenstein, the Editor of the Diapason. 


_Many were the speakers, and the session 


was so absorbing that time limitations 
were forgotten by those present. 


At 2.15 P. M. Frank E. Morton, 
an acoustical engineer of Chicago, read 
a paper on the INFLUENCE AND REspon- 
SIBILITY OF THE ORGANIST. Among 
other unusual things, he said: 


Startling possibilities present themselves in 
a musical connection because of the prohi- 
bition legislation now in the ascendant in this 
country. Intoxication of music will be sought 
by those whose emotional vibrations attune 
themselves to such a stimulant and, to meet 
the demand, there must be expected an out- 
pouring of musical compositions more weird, 
more inebriating than anything known before 
in modern, civilized society. 

The effect of rhythmic repetitions is to drive 
its votaries to extremes of valor or depravity 
or rapture that the strongest liquor could not 
inspire. Voodoo incantations and Indian war 
dances, with their frenzied motions, suggest 
what music in the future may be like. To 
offset this there must be produced constructive 
harmonies based on the fundamental activities 
of normal human beings. 

It has been by music, by one of the most 
potent forces known to humanity, that the 
dun hue of muscular toil and menial monot- 
ony has been purpled over with a rhythmic, 
Euterpean glow. Music still inspires the in- 
dividual workman in his toil, but the age of 
the individual has passed. The era of com- 
bination, of gigantic organization for Olym- 
pian undertaking, has gripped us, and music 
is silent. In the face of the most stupendous 
opportunities its inspiration has vanished. To- 
day, with the multiplicity of industries and 
the tremendous increase in the number of 
workers, practically no aid is given by the 
composer. 


Has music itself lost its power, or is the 
musician who has deserted industry lost sight 
of his great duty and privilege as the con- 
troller of one of the great world forces? 

The musician has got away from life. In- 
dustry is not unpoetical, unartistic, unmusical, 
because its magnitude for the moment stag- 
gers the imagination of the musicmonger so 
that he turns from it to paltry trifles, The 
musician must bring his precious material into 
cross reference with every-day life. If music 
does not mate with business it will dissipate 
in wild orgies of sensuality, while industry, 
left unsupported, may fall a prey to the incal- 
culable excesses of social unrest. 

My respect for the intelligence and insight 
of your profession is great. I see you awaken- 
ing to the realization that he who writes the 
songs of a people may laugh at him who 
merely makes its laws. From the germs of 
the old craft songs as they have come ringing 
down the centuries, I see emerging new super- 
songs, resounding through the diapason of 
forge and factory, keeping tempo with the 
winged Mercury of commerce as he speeds 
over the land, blending all industry in one 
grand, sweet symphony. 


Next on the program was Robert 
Lawrence, organizer of community sing- 
ing in New York, who trained over 
three hundred song leaders for the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force. He told what 
has been accomplished in neighborhood 
singing in New York City. Apropos, 
H. S. Sammond of Brooklyn suggested 
that industries have their glee clubs such 
as the Welsh miners have. He highly 
praised the effect of singing among the 
troops in the various camps, and said 
that music more than anything else 
cheered the boys, and enabled them to 
perform gladly the tasks that would 
otherwise have degenerated into mo- 
notony. 

At 4.15 the compiler of this article 
gave the following program of Spanish 
music—a school of music well worth 
paying close attention to: 


1) a Cane Oe Pree Prelude and Fugue 
Cabezeiic.. 666s i ..-Diferencias (Variations) 
NEA AAMGOS scsi dlctaeeekd ciao neas Postludio 





SIDNEY C. DURST HUGO GOODWIN 


CHARLES HEINROTH EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 


THE RECcITALISTS 
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Tc aR Sh ee rine Yee ORE Comunion 
LTS Sa ee ae tae ee ea Andante 
Ee ee ee ee eee Pe Final 
untatta:: (in cb acted ica oeials tenes Preludio 
PABA oe neers hoo Sas Eth Interludio 
NOLO a i higcie cna tate a Las ome Adagio 
Eee aN eee Pass cen ere ne ith ern res Interludio 
OD Ee Co) re ce ane Ofertorio Sinfonico 





USELMA CLARKE SMITH 
One of the Recitalists 


RUMI axe cfovasce ns ss sad iosd.dietasc s mieass aiatats Comunion 
RUTMRAMIA) cher isrces Siciescsha wa hae ue eee Plegaria 
ROCA 5: caincnae eso Road GS SO Salida 


The Convention was brought to a 
close Friday night by the recital of Hugo 
Goodwin, F. A. G. O., of Chicago. All 
honor to his grit, for he had the misfor- 
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tune that morning to dislocate his jaw 
through a fall from a street car. 

The Convention was a success, though 
the attendance from the Middle West 





FREDERICH SCHLIEDER 
Again Re-elected President 


was rather disappointing, considering 
that this was the first time that the N. A. 
O. has held a meeting so far from the 
Atlantic coast. Although the National 
Association has not the academic pur- 
poses the Guild has, certainly its yearly 
meet with its opportunities for getting 
acquainted, for hearing good talks, and 
papers, and recitals, is worth the while, 
and we wish all the organists of the 
country would avail themselves of these 
opportunities. 


Books 


“6 


HAVE lately been interested in 
the matter of what reading ap- 
peals to the majority of organists, I 
mean among the books of the day. I 
have enquired of some sixty or seventy 
and have been appalled at the lack 
of interest and knowledge; not two 
per cent could talk intelligently on the 
books of the day. No wonder organ- 
ists are called narrow minded. Can’t 
you find a little corner in the magazine 


to give a list of real books from time 
to time? Asa start I would suggest: 

The Harbour—Ernest Pool. 

His Family—Ernest Pool. 

Fortitude—H. Walpole. 

The Dark Forest—H. Walpole. 

When living men can’t talk of such 
books as these there is something 
wrong somewhere; personally I con- 
sider Walpole the biggest man in Eng- 
land to-day among the writers.” 








POINTS AND VIEWPOINTS 


FAULKES REMINISCENCES 
From a Letter to the Editor 
FULTON B. KARR 


HE summer vacation period affords 

an opportunity of which I take ad- 
vantage to convey to you in these lines 
an expression of my sentiments in con- 
nection with your excellent official pub- 
lication of the A. G. O., THE AMERICAN 
OrGANIsT. It comprises with its several 
departments admirably arranged to meet 
the requirements of organists and choir- 
masters in every field, as well as of the 
student, one of the most valuable 
mediums of reference and study to 
which I have ever had access. I have 
found it most helpful in this respect both 
in my choir work and teaching. I have 
been much interested in the Biographi- 
cal sketches of eminent organists ; espe- 
cially those of Will C. Macfarlane, 
Clarence Eddy, and Edwin H. Lemare, 
whom it has been my good fortune to 
meet personally as well as to hear in re- 
cital, and in none more so than that in the 
July number of William Faulkes, under 
whom it was my great privilege to pur- 
sue a special course for the organ at St. 
Margarets, Anfield, Liverpool, England, 
during the summer of 1911. 

My first meeting with Mr. Faulkes, 
whom I found a most interesting as 
well as a very lovable man, was on the 
morning of Friday, June 2, 1911, at his 
residence, “Amhurst,” 85 Priory Road, 
Anfield, when preliminaries for my 
work with him were arranged. Tall, 
distinguished of appearance, and quite 
genial, he left me with a strong and last- 
ing impression. He gave me a very cor- 
dial greeting, talked quite freely with 
me of, and seemed greatly interested in, 
the welfare and doings of the American 
school of organists. 

My first appointment with him at St. 
Margarets was for the following Tues- 
day morning. After an exchange of 
greetings, and a short interview, in which 
he put me in touch with points of in- 
terest in connection with the structural 
and historic features of the edifice, we 
were seated at the organ, a well equipped 
instrument of the earlier type with the 
following specifications : 


ST. MARGARETS, ANFIELD, 
LIVERPOOL 
BUILT BY HULL 1873 
PEDAL 


16 Bourdon III Mixture 


Violone 32 Open Diapason 
Open Diapason 16 Trombone 
8 Violone 


REAT 
8 Hohl Flute 2 Fifteenth 
Flute a Pavillon 224 Twelfth 
Stopped Diapason IV Mixture 


Gamba 15 Open Diapason 
Open Diapason 8 Trumpet 
4 Harmonic Flute 4 Clarinet 
Principal 
SWELL 
8 Salicet 16 Bourdon 
Vox Angelica 8 Vox Humana 
Lieblich Oboe 
Keraulophon Cornopean 
Diapason 4 Clarion 
4 Principal 16 Trumpet 
2 Fifteenth Tremulant 
III Mixture 
CHOIR 
8 Dulciana 2 Piccolo 
Lieblich Flute 8 Oboe 
Gamba Clarinet 
COUPLERS 
PEDAL GREAT SWELL CHOIR 
4 S 
8 GSC ie Gs S 
16 S 


Fixed Combinations: G 4, S 3. 


Mr. Faulkes advised for me an ex- 
haustive study and persistent practice of 
selections from the Preludes and Fugues 
of Bach, insisting upon the utmost care 
and precision respecting every detail of 
the structural and technical properties 
of the same, as well as the exercise of 
great taste in registration. He fre- 
quently rendered some of his composi- 
tions for me, at the close of my hearing 
with him—on one occasion a very bril- 
liant Sonata in A minor yet in manu- 
script—a compliment which I highly ap- 
preciated. 

On Saturday morning of the same 
week, as I sat reading in my sitting room 
in Longland Road, Liscard (a beautiful 
little community across the river from 
Liverpool), the home of Mr. Isaac Gat- 
cliffe and family, close friends of Mr. 
and Mrs. Faulkes, I was called to the 
door and Mrs. Gatcliffe announced, Mrs. 
Faulkes, Miss Kathleen Faulkes, and 
Master Jack Faulkes. Mrs. Faulkes has 
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a striking personality, is a very enter- 
taining talker, devoted to her husband 
and family, and seems heart and soul 
with the former in his work. Miss 
Kathleen was possessed of a fascinating 
manner with something of the quiet re- 
serve and dignity of her father. Master 
Jack, then a boy of seven or eight, was 
full of animation and vigor and a very 
attractive little fellow. A very pleasant 
hour was spent in which I responded to 
many inquiries from them with refer- 
ence to things in America. Two weeks 
later, on a Sunday, with my friends I 
‘was invited to tea at Mr. and Mrs. 
Faulkes’. There were at the table Mr. 
and Mrs. Faulkes, Mr. Richard Faulkes, 
Miss Kathleen Faulkes, Master Jack 
Faulkes, Mr. Faulkes, Sr., father of Mr. 
Faulkes, a most companionable old gen- 
tleman whose given name I am unable to 
recall, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac. Gatcliffe, and 
myself. Mr. and Mrs. Faulkes were de- 
lightful as host and hostess. 
repast we were all ushered into the music 
room where we were highly entertained 
by Mr. Faulkes in a short talk on the 
history of his excellent photographic col- 
lection of likenesses of renowned organ- 
ists with which its walls are adorned. 
We then accompanied him to St. Mar- 
garets where I was favored with the 
opportunity of hearing him render with 
his choir his own evening service in Bb. 
Early in the week I was honored, with 
an invitation to be present at “a gather- 
ing of the friends of Mr. Faulkes, to 
celebrate his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
Organist of St. Margarets, which was 
held in St. Margarets Hall, “Rocky 
Lane,” Anfield, on Thursday, June 29th, 
1911, at 8 P. M. A small orchestra, 
selected from the members of the An- 
field and Seaforth Orchestral Societies 
was organized for the occasion, of which 
Mr. John Lawson of Liverpool, skilled 
violinist and friend of Mr. Faulkes, was 
the conductor, and in which Mr. Richard 
Faulkes and Miss Kathleen Faulkes, son 
and daughter of Mr. Faulkes were par- 
ticipants. The exercises were opened 
with selections by the same; Overture, 
Fingals Cave, Mendelssohn, and Waltz, 
Pluie d’or, Waldteufel, followed by a 
trio composed of Mr. F. Cresswell 
violin; Mr. Chas. Wood, cello, and Mr. 
T. F. Jones, piano, in the rendition of a 
group of four of Mr. Faulkes composi- 
tions: Anguish, Dreaming, Hilarity, 
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Resolution. The Rev. John Wakeford, 
Vicar of St. Margarets, then made the 
presentation address, paying Mr. 
Faulkes a very high tribute as he handed 
him a handsome remembrance from the 
congregation. Mr. Lawson was next 
heard in a few numbers, after which 
the orchestra rendered “Iolanthe,” from 
Sullivan. Mr. E. K. Harrison, pianist, 
gave an excellent interpretation of some 
Chopin Etudes. The program was con- 
cluded with the March from “The 
Prophete,” Meyerbeer, by the Orchestra, - 
after which the entire audience arose, 
joining in the singing of “God Save the 
King,” a custom prevalent throughout 
England during the Coronation Festiva- 
ties of King Geo. V. and Queen Mary 
(which event had taken place the week 
previous, Thursday, June 22d, 1911). A 
Chappell Grand Pianoforte was fur- 
furnished for the occasion by Rushworth 
& Dreaper, leading Music Dealers of 
Liverpool. At the close of the evening _ 
refreshments were served and a social 
hour was indulged in. Many of the most 
prominent organists of Liverpool were 
present, among them, Mr. F. H. Bur- 
stall, of the Cathedral, Dr. A. L. Peace, 
organist to the Corporation of Liverpool, 
at St. George’s Hall, both now deceased, 
and Mr. I. H. Stammers, of St. Agnes, 
Sefton Park. .Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Faulkes, I was in company with my 
friend Mr. Gatcliffe, entertained by Mr. 
and Mrs. Stammers at their home on 
Sunday evening at tea, after which we 
joined with them at St. Agnes, where I 
heard his choir sing one of his own 
services, a copy of which he later sent 
me as a compliment. Mr. Faulkes’ 
Service in Bb was used at the churches 
on the Sunday previous to, and at the 
Cathedral on the afternoon of the anni- 
versary as a special mark of respect. 
The two manual studio organ mentioned 
in the Biographical Sketch was pre- 
sented to Mr. Faulkes, by his congrega- 
tion, in connection with these observ- 
ances. 

My final hearing with Mr. Faulkes 
was on Friday, August 11th, 1911; and 
the Sunday evening afterward, August 
13th, I was (in company with Mr. and 
Mrs. Gatcliffe) again the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Faulkes at tea; attending 
service at St. Margarets later in the 
evening as before; at which Mr. Faulkes 
had arranged special music for my bene- 
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fit. During an interval in which I 
awaited the assembling of our party for 
the start to the church, Master Jack 
escorted me to the studio organ just in- 
stalled, and seating himself beside me on 
the bench, proceeded to initiate me into 
the mysteries of the combinations, evi- 
dencing not a little insight into the same 
for a lad: indeed I was impressed that 
he had inherited to a considerable degree 
his father’s musical taste. Mr. Faulkes 
entertained us with several selections on 
it during the evening. A memorable 
feature of this visit was the autograph 
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of Mr. Faulkes which he kindly granted 
me. This occasion marked the termina- 
tion of an association to which I shall 
ever look back with pleasure and deep 
sentiment. During that week, Miss 
Nellie, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Gat- 
cliffe, who was a pupil of Mr. Faulkes, 
was the bearer to me of a package which 
proved to be a parting tribute from my 
esteemed friend and able teacher, Wm. 
Faulkes, consisting of a fine collection 
of his compositions and a copy of “The 
London Musical Standard” with a splen- 
did likeness of himself. 


IN MINIATURE 


H. Brooks Day 





BROOKS DAY, F. A. G. O., for 
many years inseparably identified 


H. 


with the public meetings committee of 
the Headquarters division of the Guild, 
is one of those only too rare combina- 
tions of sincerity and exuberant good 
nature that leave an indelible cheerful 
impression upon all who come in contact 


with it. Mr. Day’s first organ position 
was with St. Ann’s Church, Lowell, 
Mass., which he held for ten years, going 
later to Newton, Mass., where in addi- 
tion to his usual duties he held visiting 


choirmastership of four other churches 
besides engaging in other choral activi- 
ties. After some years spent in Europe 
Mr. Day went to Epiphany Church, 
3rooklyn, N. Y., later going to St. Lukes 
where his work was best known and 
where also his work as composer be- 
came better known. 

For many years, while his health yet 
permitted, Mr. Day was one of the 
Councillors of the Guild and his con- 
scientious attention to the duties of that 
office insured his presence at all meet- 
ings, where his genial disposition and 





MORE HEALTHFUL THAN ORGAN PLAYING 


good humor made him the life of the 
Council. His particular care was the 
public meetings of Headquarters, which 
he superintended most successfully and 
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which his presence always enlivened, 
giving a genuine character of good-fel- 
lowship which counted so much for the 
success of those meetings. 

His Cantata has been a regular attrac- 
tion at St. Paul’s in the Down Town 
district of New York for many years, 





IN THE WINDOW OF IIIS SUMMER STUDIO 


and his organ Suite has many features 
of special value to the church organist ; 
particularly good is the slow movement. 
Ill health has forced him to relinquish 
the strenuous activities to which he has 
always been accustomed, but composition 
remains as ever his chief delight. Dur- 
ing the summer season, which for him 
extends quite into the late fall, he is 
busily engaged on his New Hampshire 
farm, where his time is presumably 
equally divided between the fields and 
the quaint “studio,” a photo of which is 
herewith reproduced. Mr. Day has a 
host of genuine friends who will look 
forward with sincere pleasure to the 
further products of his fertile pen. 


Pro and Con 


““T-HERE has been much agitation 
regarding what is suitable or- 
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gan music for Church Services. Please 
suggest that instead of so much vague 
talk it would be much more valuable 
if the writers would give a list of say 
40 or 50 pieces suitable for preludes, 
offertories and postludes.” 

To ramble along in “vague talk” is 
very easy; to give definite information 
is not so easy. However, THe AMER- 
ICAN ORGANIST’ endeavors’ through 
its Repertoire articles and its Reviews 
to not only give a list of suitable works 
but, which is more valuable, to give a . 
digest of all new works and many old 
ones of outstanding merit, illustrating 
them by reproduced excerpts so that 
the reader may judge for himself not 
only if the work is “suitable’—and 
that in itself is a very elusive quality— 
but whether he likes it for his own use. 
If any reader has suggestions as to 
how we can better accomplish this, 
we will be grateful for the suggestion. 


Traditions and Theories 


N THE course of an article, most of 
which reads as though it had been 
written without intelligence, by Rev. 
Bernard Bell in The Churchman, there 
are a few valuable suggestions: “It 
is just possible that the worst advisers 
we can possibly go to in our difficulty 
are choirmasters and organists. Most 
of them have been brought up in the 
bad traditions from which we suffer. 
“ae Nor are the experts much bet- 
ter. Most of them are theorists, often 
with theories which are right, but 
which cannot be put into practice.” 


On the Following Page 


ye be found, through the courtesy 
of the Examination Committee 
Chairman of the American Guild of 
Organists, Mr. Warren R. Hedden, a 
reproduction of the 1919 tests. The 
key to what each test is will be found 
by consulting our September issue 
where the syllabus of the Examina- 
tions outlines the tests by number, the 
same numbers applying to the examples 
on the following pages of this issue. 


EW things are impracticable in 

themselves, and it is for want of 
application, rather than of means, that 
men fail of success.—Rochefoucauld. 
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FELLOWSHIP 1919. 


These Examination Papers are reproduced for the benefit of readers who wish to take 
the requirements as self-tests. With the assistance of a friend even the Ear Tests could 
be thus utilized. There are no examinations for organists as searching as those of the 
Guild; to test one’s self in this manner each year would be a practical step in the right 
direction, and it would be inviting. Also such a test would be an unequaled preparation 
for an intending candidate. It is hoped that next year, with the valued co-operation of the 
Committee Chairman, that the magazine will be able to reproduce the papers in much better 
form, possibly also being able to assist in a small way in making available for the Com- 
‘mittee an unexcelled engraving service for these most important documents. 








REVIEWS 


(Reprinting from these Reviews restricted to respective publishers) 


HISTORICAL ORGAN RECITALS 
Joseph Bonnet 

OLUME 4 is devoted to the “Ro- 

mantic Period” and contains a 
Sketch, two Canons, and two Fugues 
on Bach, by Schumann, Mendelssohn’s 
first Sonata, and Liszt’s colossal Fan- 
tasia and Fugue on “Ad nos ad salu- 
tarem undam” which fills 62 pages 
and is quite worthy to do so both from 
authorship and musical standpoints. 
The Schumann and Liszt numbers are 
transcriptions for the organ, having 
been originally written for the pedal 
piano. The anti-transcriptionists how- 
ever can use them with perfect im- 
munity because it is not necessary. to 
tamper with the composer’s notes in 
order to use them on the organ. The 
lack of contrapuntal freedom superim- 
posed upon them by their having been 
conceived for the one keyboard of the 
piano of course excludes them from 
the true organ art-work class, but a 
composition of 62 pages with “Liszt” 
written at the head is something or- 
ganists will be unable to ignore. The 
technical difficulties which surround 
many of Liszt’s piano works are not 
very much in evidence in this Fan- 
tasia. (Schirmer.) 


LOUIS ADOLPHE COERNE 
Consecration 

EFLECTIVE, devotional, unasser- 

tive, quiet, and easy to play, but 
quite different from the commonplace 
melody and chord accompaniment 
style. The piece is a mood picture 
rather than an attempt at attractive 
music and it would make an appro- 
priate prelude for a communion serv- 
ice. There is no little opportunity for 


orchestral play of voices in the under 





parts, and the work is well written for 
the organ. The absence of pronounced 
musical inspiration and the unassertive 
character of the work will make it ac- 
ceptible in the most reserved portions 
of the church service, while its struc- 
tural worth will recommend it as being 
of better workmanship than the aver- 
age meditation in organ literature. 
(Ditson.) 


The River of Life 
RATHER inviting melody over a 
conventional chord accompani- 
ment, very simple in structure and 
easy to play. The middle section is 
sprightly in intent and may have to be 


— == 
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toned down a little to keep it in accord 
with the milder lyric qualities of the 
exposition; if taken pianissimo and 
given the mystic qualities of the Unda 
Maris or Vox Celeste this contrast 
section might be much more effective 
than if taken in the monotonous forte 
so much over-used in the organ. It is 
a good thing for composers to get 
away from the worn out titles, but it 
is also hazardous sometimes. (Ditson.) 


H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS 
Romance 

OR Organ, Violin, Violoncello, and 
Harp. Unfortunately the organ 
part is only a make-shift between 
piano and organ, with the result that 
it is not completely effective for either. 
Apparently the professional organ 
world is not yet sufficiently alive to its 
opportunities and obligations to war- 
rant the publication of a work of this 
character for it alone, and we must be 
content with playing a piano score. 
However, quartets in which the organ 
is used in such combination are so rare 
and the mus‘c qualities of Romance 
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are so high that it will receive, and 
well deserve, a warm welcome and fre- 
quent performance in those churches 
where its presentation is possible. The 
work is well conceived; the violin and 
cello parts are strictly string parts; 
the harp is musically treated; and the 
ensemble is well balanced for points of 
contrast and intensity of emotion of 
that particular brand peculiar to the 
violin and cello. The work is of 
goodly length and is full of elements 
of real worth and charm . (Schirmer.) 


RUSSIAN SONGS 


OR the tired business musician 
there is nothing more refreshing 
than some of the better of the numer- 
ous Russian songs being published by 
Ditson. Many of the modern Russian 
songs are more Bolshevik than Rus- 
sian and however novel Bolshevism 
in music may be it cannot last nor can 
any art-work be founded on its viola- 
tions of all the laws of sense and 
music. The ultra modern in music is 
apparently founded on Bolshevik prin- 
ciples, and if any tired concert-goer is 
anxious for something undreamed of 
in sane moments, let him examine the 
Russian songs. But just as the one 
element runs wild and entirely misses 
the mark, so does the other element 
run wild—and hit it. Bargiriofski’s 
All The Bells for high or medium 
voice is original, charming, and suc- 
cessful both in song and in accompani- 
ment, and Cui’s, Ah If Mother Volga 
goes a step farther in originality and 
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still remains within the bounds of the 
rational. It is considerably more in- 
dividualistic than the former. But 
Ivanoff’s Romance, Opus 23, No. 3, is 
a remarkable exposition of what an 
art-work can do on a rhythmic melody 
against an accompaniment of as few 
notes as possible. The effect is beau- 
tiful and when the alto melody of four 
measures emerges at the top of the 
second page and sinks down to obliv- 
ion there is a stroke of genius evident. 
Composers would do well to study 
this Romance often and long. As a 
quaint and subdued, though distinc- 
tively Russian lullaby Korsakoff’s 
Cradle Song is an example worth pre- 
senting. It is quite contrasted with 
the usual Russian song. The Night- 
ingale And The Rose, by the same 
composer, is a great step forward into 
Russianism, though not quite so far as 
to be beyond the enjoyment of musi- 
cians. His Song Of The Shepherd 
Leh! is a fine setting of the text, “Said 
the thunder to the cloud passing by, 
rumble, grumble, see my rain-drops 
fly,” though one not likely to have 
been adopted by a composer of any 
other nationality. Songs may be at 
first though, far removed from an or- 
ganist’s routine, but who of all musi- 
cians is more likely to be a composer 
and a student of composition, and who 
is a greater program maker? The 
Russian songs have much to teach 
modern composers, both in what to do 
and even in a greater degree what not 
to do. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Gerhard T. Alexis, A.A.G.O., of the First 
Lutheran Church of St. Paul, Minn., joined 
his brother, Dr. Joseph Alexis, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, in a three-weeks’ concert 
tour through Michian, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, playing among other numbers his own 
At Twilight. 

Marshall S. Bidwell has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Central Methodist Church, Mal- 
den, Mass., and affiliated himself with Coe 
College. Mr. Bidwell is a graduate of the 
New England Conservatory and has been 
teaching in Boston and vicinity for some years, 
assisting Wallace Goodrich. (with whom he 
studied in the Conservatory) for two years 
with his organ classes. 


George Andre Biggs is the name of the 
latest aspirant to international concert fame 


when it comes to organs. He is the infant 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Keys Biggs, 
whose romance began in France in the very 
early days of America’s entrance into the 
struggle of righteousness. George Andre cer- 
tainly ought to be a grace to whatever pro- 
fessional world he ultimately finds himself en- 
gaged in three decades from now, for he 
represents the union of two of the finest na- 
tions that ever were, republics both of them. 

Carleton H. Bullis, A.A.G.O., has resigned 
his work in Mandarin Inn, Chicago, to be- 
come professor of organ and theory at Law- 
rence College Conservatory, Appleton, Wis., 
where he has a new four-manual Steere organ. 
Mr. Bullis gave daily programs in Mandarin 


nn. 

Rossetter G. Cole, of the Columbia Uni- 
versity summer staff, included in his portion of 
the work two lectures, Elements of Enjoy- 
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ment in Music, and The Melodrama as a 
Modern Music Form, in both of which he 
was assisted by Mrs. Cole at the piano. Mr. 
Cole’s Symphonic Prelude formed part of an 
orchestral concert in the University sessions. 

Clifford Demarest, Warden of the Guild, 
had the misfortune to have his fine four- 
manual organ destroyed by the fire that burned 
the Church of the Messiah, New York, early 
in September. The church will undoubtedly 
have to be entirely rebuilt, as the fire damage 
was extremely severe. Mr. Demarest’s mate- 
rial losses consisted mostly of personal effects 
and did not extend to his library to any great 
extent. 

Sidney C. Durst, engaged by the Cincin- 
nati Public Schools for the purpose, has drawn 
the specifications for a four-manual organ for 
the East Side High School; the instrument 
will cost $22,500.00 and is the gift of R. K. 
Le Blond. 

William Faulkes has signed an agreement 
with one of his publishers to produce through 
them from time to time some of his organ 
works, under the title of The Parish Organ- 
ist. The first number is an Allegro Festivo, 
and the second is a Prelude and Fugue. 


Warren H. Gehrken, who has recently been 
appointed successor to Richard Keys Biggs 
at St. Luke’s, Brooklyn, is planning a series 
of monthly recitals on the excellent four- 
manual Moller organ, to be given monthly 
through the winter season. 

George Lee Hamrick has been appointed 
organist of Loew’s Bijou Theatre, Birming- 
ham, Ala. and to the Woodlawn Baptist 
Church, where he will have one of the best 
chorus choirs in the State. Both positions 
give him new organs to work on. 

Otto T. Hirschler, Mus.Bac., has been ap- 
pointed organist of the Church of the Open 
Door, Los Angeles. This church has a seat- 
ing capacity of 4,200 and is equipped with a 
three-manual and Echo organ of fifty reg- 
isters built by the Los Angeles Art Organ 
Company. Mr. Hirschler will also be head of 
the organ and piano departments of Los An- 
geles Bible Institute, where, contrary to ex- 
pectation, very high standards are maintained 
in music study. 

Edward F. Johnston, well known by his 
numerous organ compositions, died September 
4th. Mr. Johnston’s organ works were a 
genuine contribution to literature not in spite 
of but because of their practicability, their 
melodiousness, their simplicity, directness, and 
unpretentiousness. 

Charles H. Marsh has been appointed 
director of music for the University of Red- 
lands, Cal. 

Henry Ward Pearson transfers his ac- 
tivities from Hood College, Frederick, Md., 
where he was Director of the Conservatory, 
to the Illinois Woman’s College, as dean 
of the College of Music, where he will per- 
sonally teach advanced piano, organ, and 
theory. The Conservatory is equipped with 
fifty practise rooms and a modern Austin 
organ. Mr. Pearson will also be organist 
of Grace Church, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Dr. H. J. Stewart’s compositions formed 
the major portion of the Coronado Tent City 
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Band program on August llth; he has also 
conducted the Band on several occasions. 

Van Denman Thompson, Dean of the In- 
diana Guild Chapter, was awarded first prize 
by the N. F. M. Clubs this year for his organ 
“Theme Arabesque and Fughetta.” 

Clarence Wells has resigned his position 
with St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, N. J., 
and the directorship of the Burlington Pub- 
lic School Music, after almost ten years 
service in each, to become organist of First 
Presbyterian Church, Camden, N. J., and 
director of music of the East Orange High 
School. 


Homer P. Whitford gave a varied pro- 
gram in a Music Service in his new post at 
Tabernacle Baptist Church, Utica, preluding 
it with four organ numbers, each a request 
number. Prout’s Allegro Brilliante for 
piano and organ was played. 

Frank Wrigley transfers his activities 
from St. Andrews Church, Vancouver, to 
the First Presbyterian Church of Detroit. 


The University of Illinois School of Music 
awarded the degree of Bachelor of music 
to six graduates at its 48th Commencement. 


The organ in the Strand Theatre, Mont- 
gomery, was built in 1918 from specification of 
Orla D. Allen, and not as erroneously stated 
in a former issue. 

The orchestra of the Saint Cecilia Acad- 
emy will leave Rome for America in Octo- 
ber, the first time in its four hundred years 
of history to depart from tradition. The 
orchestra will make a trans-continental tour. 


The Sistine Chapel Choir is variously 
reported to be touring America. To coun- 
teract this false advertising, the Society of 
St. Gregory of America has issued a state- 
ment calling attention to the unjustified use 
of the name “Sistine Chapel Choir” by the 
organization using it here. 


The Organist and Choirmaster is a 
monthly journal published in London, devoted 
exclusively to the work of the organist-choir- 
master. It will be found interesting to Ameri- 
can readers as giving the English viewpoint 
on his own problems; and England is the 
only other country from which the American 
reader can draw his literature. 


The July issue of the Catholic Choirmaster 
contains many things of interest to Protestant 
organists—“The Sacrilege of the Choir Loft,” 
by Nicola A. Montani, Editor; “Gregorian 
accompaniment;” a humorous article on 
“Music and Morals;” and an announcement 
of a White List of church music recommended 
for Catholic Churches. 

The Methodist Church apparently scored 
another failure in music in connection with its 
management of the exceptional organ of a hun- 
dred registers erected by Moller in the Colum- 
bus Colosseum. This notable instrument was 
never even given an adequate hearing; one 
recital was cancelled entirely because of mis- 
management of the program committee which 
booked two events in the same building at the 
same hour. 

It is rumored that the musicians’ branch of 
the labor unions have demanded of the thea- 
tres that more men be put to work and the 
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salaries distributed accordingly. If this is true it 
means the demoralization of photoplay accom- 
panying in theatres dominated by labor unions 
instead of managed by intelligent and cultured 
men, for good organists cannot afford to en- 
slave themselves to the stringent and nerve- 
destroying hours of the theatre when only a 
mechanician’s pay is the reward. 

A new Steere organ of three manuals and 
331 registers in St. James’ Lutheran Church, 
Wheeling, W. Va., was dedicated in a recital 
by Charles Heinroth with an exceptionally 
well-chosen program for the occasion, planned 
evidently to give the audience some enjoyment 
and help the cause of the organ recital rather 
than to make a show of maintaining selfish 
and high-minded critical taste. Programs of 
this kind will eventually redeem the organ re- 
cital and ultimately make those of the kind 
we all like to print possible more frequently 
than they are now. The program is worthy 
of reproduction: 


Thomas Mignon Overture 
Martin Evensong 

Haydn Clock Movement 
Sibelius Finlandia 


Macfarlane Evening Bells and Cradle Song 


Bach St. Ann’s Prelude and Fugue 
Laidlow Musical Snuff Box 
Baldwin Finale (Em Sonata) 


Saint-Saens Omphale’s Spinning Wheel 


Bizet Farandole 
Gounod Funeral March of a Marionette 
Widor Toccata (Sym. 5) 


A Prize of $100.00 is offered by Eric De- 
Lamarter, organist of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, for a sonata for the modern 
organ. The only conditions are that the com- 
poser must be American by birth, that the 
sonata has not been publicly played before its 
appearance in the weekly recitals at the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, and that its 
length be not less than 12 minutes and not 
more than 20. The judges will be Frederick 
A. Stock, conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Clarence Dickinson, Mus. 
Doc., of the Brick Presbyterian Church and 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, and 
Mr. De Lamarter. No manuscripts will be ac- 
cepted after December 1, 1919. Manuscripts 
should be sent to Mr. De Lamarter at 126 
East Chestnut St., Chicago. (Mr. De Lamar- 
ter’s manager writes in answer to an inquiry 
from THE AMERICAN ORGANIST that the win- 
ning sonata is to remain the property of its 
composer, and that as regards the publication 
of the work Mr. De Lamarter will make an- 
nouncement at later date, but that undoubtedly 
sufficient influence will be brought to bear 
upon the work to insure its proper publication. 
Mr. De Lamarter is a musician of the highest 
type and a man of exceptional breadth of 
mind; his offer is a genuine evidence of the 
quality of the day that is soon to dawn upon 
the organist of tomorrow.) 


MAGAZINE NOTES 


_. Organ Recital programs are fine things, 
but they give a magazine much trouble. 
“Twice I mailed you a program of an organ 
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recital and requested that you insert the same 
in THE AMERICAN OxGANistT. I see you are 
publishing other organists’ programs; will you 
kindly let me know why you don’t care to 
publish mine? Yes. Surely. THE AMERICAN 
ORGANIST is not a newspaper; if it were we 
could fill ten pages each month with recital 
programs received. In fact we have that 
many on hand already. But nobody would 
read ten pages of recital programs; it keeps 
the average organist busy to really digest one 
page of programs in each issue—so why print 
more? To please the senders? Wouldn't it 
be better to try to please the readers? We 
think so. Therefore we try to select each 
month a few programs from prominent or-. 
ganists, or a few well-made programs from 
any source, or a few programs from rising 
young organists whose work merits publicity. 
The readers may have anything they want, and 
we refer the correspondent’s question to our 
readers for decision. If you want ten or 
twenty pages of recitals in each issue, please 
send us a postal to that effect. 

News items are wanted for these columns. 
Both the magazine’s makers and its readers 
will be grateful to those who make it possible 
to chronicle the events of the organ world 
by sending news items of themselves or others 
to the editorial office. 


Once upon a time a man moved and never 
told us about it. A few weeks later he scolded 
a mailing clerk for not having sent him his 
next issue. Things like that will happen even 
in our own age. 

The initials A. A. G. O. and F. A. G. O. 
are worth having, because they must be earned. 
They represent real, tangible worth. One or- 
ganist reminded us of their omission from 
his address label on our files. We are grateful 
for such reminders at all times for it is vir- 
tually impossible to keep our addressing plates 
correct if the subscribers themselves do not 
assist. 


TRADE NOTES 


A subscriber writes from Spain and wishes 
information or catalogues of harmoniums 
and melodeons; the magazine will be glad 
to transmit to him such catalogues or in- 
formation as are sent to this office. 


A new four-manual Casavant organ has 
been installed in the Second Church, West 
Newton, Mass., of which William Lester 
Bates is organist. There are 10 pedal reg- 
isters, 11 great, 15 swell, 8 choir, 6 solo, 31 
couplers, 4 couplers to couple the pedal 
pistons to the various manual pistons; an 
Echo Organ of 6 manual registers, one pedal 
register, and 4 couplers; and a Chapel Or- 
gan also playable from the main console 
consisting of 4 great registers, 6 swell, 1 
pedal, and 8 couplers. The tonal features 
of the instrument follow accepted lines, 
though its Echo and Chapel divisions, and 
the necessary accessories to render them 
playable from the main console, make it an 
instrument of somewhat unique proportions. 
The specifications are not available in suit- 
able form for complete presentation in 
these columns. 








Composers, Recitalists, Teachers, Church-music Specialists of the first order; enough 
to make any magazine vain — and enough to make the | Professional Card 
holders in HE AMERICAN ORGANIST worth paying special attention to. 





J. WARREN ANDREWS 


Organist and Teacher. Special short 
Send for list of pupils holding positions. 
4 W. 76th St., New York. 


Concert 
courses. 
Address: 





EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES 


F. A. G. O.; Organist and Choirmaster, Rutgers 
Presbyterian Church; Organist, The Veltin School; 
Dept. of Church Music, G. Schirmer, Inc., Recitals—A 
limited number of pupils taken. Address: 222 E 
17th St., New York. 


HOPE LEROY BAUMGARTNER 
MUS. BAC.,, F. A. G. O. 
Organist—Composer—Designer 


418 N. Sherman Drive, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


LUCIEN E. BECKER, F. A. G. O. 
Organist, First Congregational Church 








Instruction 
Portland, Ore. 


Recitals 
368 Multnomah St. 





JOHN BLAND, TENOR 


Master of Calvary Choir. VOICE PRODUCTION. 


- |ter, 


ARTHUR DAVIS 
F. A. G. O., F. R. C. O. Organist and Master of 
the Choristers, Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, 
Mo. A. G. O. paper work by correspondence. Ad- 
dress: Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo. 


GEORGE HENRY DAY, F. A. G. O. 


Concert Organist. Specialist in natural method of 
singing. Graduate, New York College of Music. B. 
C. S., New York University. Organist and Choirmas- 
St. John’s Church, Wilmington, Del. Address: 
1919 Washington St., Wilmington, Del. 








H. BROOKS DAY, F. A. G. O. 


ORGANIST AND COMPOSER 
47 Pierrepont Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
F. A. G. O., CONCERT ORGANIST 


Instruction in Organ and Theory. Coaching for 
A. G. O. examination. Address: Church of the Mes- 
siah, 34th St. and Park Ave., New York. 





CLARENCE DICKINSON, Mus. Doc. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster of The Brick Church, 








Studio, 20 E. 23d St., New York. Tel., Gramercy 328.|Temple Beth-El and Union Theological Seminary. 
Special courses in the development of the boy voice. |412 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
JOHN HYATT BREWER W. H. DONLEY 
2 a Peg Ore., Lahore ove. Pere os aie, . F 
° onductor, Apollo ub o rooklyn; Fe ° . . ‘ 
low, Brooklyn Institute, Arts, Sciences; Doctor of Organist and  Choirmaster, First» Presbyterian 
Music, New York University. Special courses for church Church, Seattle, Wash. Concert Organist. Supervis- 


musicians. a a organ, piano, vocal and compo- 
sition. Address: 88 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ing Organ Architect. 





CLEMENT CAMPBELL, A.A.G.O. 


Organist and Choirmaster 
St. John’s Church 


Lafayette Square Washington, D. C. 





DR. CHARLES E. CLEMENS 


Concert Organist; Professor of Music. Western Re- 
serve University; Organist, Euclid Ave. Presbyterian 
Church and Florence Harkness Memorial Chapel, 


Cleveland, O. Recitals. Inaugurals. Instruction. 





CHARLES WHITNEY COOMBS 
ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 


St. Luke’s Church 
New York 


CHARLES M. COURBOIN 


Official Organist, Wanamaker Auditoriums, Phila- 
delphia and New York; First Baptist Church,Syracuse, 
N. Y. Management: Syracuse Musical Bureau, Lock 
Box 443, Syracuse, N. Y. 





RICHARD F. DONOVAN 


Organ — Piano — Theory 
Special Summer Course 
MODERN 3 MANUAL ORGAN AVAILABLE FOR PRACTICE 


Address: Choir School, Cathedral St. John the 
Divine. New York, N. Y. 





ROWLAND W. DUNHAM, 
F. A. G. O. 
Organist and Choirmaster 
First Congregational Church, Columbus, Ohio 
Teacher of Organ and Theory 





SIDNEY C. DURST, F. A. G. “~ 


Recitals, instruction, specifications drawn, organ 
building supervised. Address: 220 West 7th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








WALTER STRONG EDWARDS, 
F. A. G. O. 


Studio: 56 Suburban Avenue 
Stamford, Conn. 
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